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"21200 foran engagement ring? 
What did you do, knock over a bank?” 


Not exactly. 

See, | didn’t think I'd ever 
be able to give Susie the 
kind of engagement ring 
that makes people look 
twice. In fact, it wasn't 
until | figured out how 
much money | went 
through every month, just | 
on myself that 1 got up 
enough courage to even 
walk inside a jewelry 
store. 

Since | didn’t know the { 
first thing about diamonds, 
the jeweler showed me 
a few different ones up 
close, so | could see for 
myself why some 
diamonds are worth 
so much more than others. 
Andhe gave meagreat § 2 
tip on figuring out how much | should spend on nine ring. He said 
1/4carat 1/3carat~ 1/2carat 3/4 carat that (e] diamond engagement L ing 
should be worth at least one to two 
Pata amenens § MONS Salary. 

31200 $1700 00 "goo Thats when | realized | could afford 

fo give Susie the big, beautiful diamond | liked best. 

Was it worth it? Well, lets just say, every time she gets a compliment 
on her ring, | know | ‘ll feel ten feet tall 


Prices shown are based on retail quotations and:may vary. Send for the booklet . 
“Everything You'd Love to Know...About Diamonds.” Just mail $1.00 to Diamond Information Center, : = % ~ 


actual size 


3799 Jasper St, Philadelphia, PA 19124. oe > 
—14— 
=} * x i cy “a 
This message is presented by the Diamond Information eee, ies 
fi JEWELER: Center in cooperation with Jewelers of America, Inc. Look ye 
OF ATER inc. for their logo for more information. v 


A diamond is forever. 


For TVsports 
tonight on ESPN, 


call 1-800-243-0000. 


(In Connecticut, call 1-800-692-8264. ) 


Now the 24-hour cable sports network, ESPN, has your number! 
Dial it, and it will tell you exactly what ESPN has in store for you 
tonight. Which is a terrific idea, especially since ESPN carries 
some of the most exciting sports seen anywhere. 


Sports like Davis Cup Tennis, Top Rank Boxing, WPBA Bowling 
and Pro Football from Canada. Events like the NFL Draft and 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame Ceremonies. Plus television’s most 
complete sports news, seven times every day! 

So why wait any longer? Call ESPN’s toll-free number anytime for 
sports anytime. And remember, all program information is 
Eastern Time. 


The 24-hour total sports network 


ESPN is available only through your local cable operator. 
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George 

Allen Rates 

the NFL 
Quarterbacks 
by George 
Allen. The man 
who practically 
invented the defenses 
that kept quarter- ; 
backs bottled up for “Ss 
a decade takes a hard 
look atthe quarterbacks © 
who have caught up. The 
Coach grades the arms, the 
legs, the brains and the futures 
of the top pro quarterbacks. Take 
notes, gentlemen, because, psst, 
George Allen plans to return. 


Interview: 
Bob Horner 
by Stephen 
Steiner. He is in 


only his fourth professional 
season and has played just 
two full seasons’ worth of 
games, but nobody calls 
Bob Horner “kid.” The youn- 
gest veteran superstar in 
baseball talks about what 
has made him experienced 
beyond his years: the supe- 
- riority of college ball to the 

3 minors, the pressures of big 
money, and winning despite 
: TedTurner. 
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Cinderella After the Bowl 
by Murray Olderman. Jim Plunkett 
passed footballs over the field and 


levitated the Oakland Raiders to a Super Bowl 
victory. Now he has to prove it wasn't magic. 


Sue Novara-Reber The 
women’s world champion bicycle 
sprint championtunesupto #fy% 


defend her title from her Russian 
arch-rival. 


Mark Ribowsky. 
Gary Carter came into 
baseball as the new Johnny 
Bench. Today he dominates 
the National League as the 
most talented and most 
intimidating catcher in the 
game. Tomorrow, accord- 
ing to his agent's plan, he 
will be the first all-North 
America superstar. 


Robbie 
Returns by 
Robert Ward. 
Frank Robinson 
ishappy to be running a 
major league ballclub 
again-well, a ballclub, any- 
way, But he has his hands 
full. He has two years to turn 
a windy collection of flakes, 
Jesus freaks and under- 
achievers into Giants. 


2 Great Expectations by Edwin Kiester Jr The all-star California 

Angels think they should win, Their nervous owner thinks they should win. 
Their new manager thinks they should win. So did their old manager. So why 
don't they win? 


Se Why the Pros Like Pitt by Jim O’Brien. Why? Because it produces 
players like Hugh Green and Randy McMillan . The University of Pitts- 
burgh had more of its players selected in the first five rounds of this year’s NFL 
draft than any school in history. 
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SPORT TALK 


Bum Rap: 
Bring Baseball 
Back to Brooklyn 

Twenty-three years ago, the 
Dodgers abandoned Brooklyn 
and headed west. But some of 
the old Brooklyn fans have 
never been able to let go. 

Tom Bartosiewicz, a New 
York state senator, age 33, and 
John Branca, a state assembly- 
man and younger brother of 
former Dodger Ralph (Gopher 
Ball) Branca, have proposed a 
bill in both houses of the state 
legislature to create a commis- 
sion to study “the feasibility of 
bringing a major league base- 
ball team to Brooklyn.” The 
legislators have also commis- 
sioned an architect’s drawing of 
anew ballpark, Ebbets Dome. 

At the same time, and 
apparently by coincidence, a 
novel on the same theme, The 
Man Who Brought the Dodgers 
Back to Brooklyn, by David 
Ritz, was published by Simon 
and Schuster. The novel’s story 
takes place in the mid-1980s 
and reveals how a Brooklyn 
boy grows up rich, buys the 
Dodgers, rebuilds Ebbets 
Field and moves the team 
“home.” Senator Bartosiewicz 


Ebbets the memory 
(right) and the dream 
(below). Brooklyn 
will even settle for an 
expansion team. 


and author Ritz have joined to 
form the National Committee 
to Bring the Dodgers Back to 
Brooklyn. 

What is it with these guys? 

“Brooklyn has never been 
the same since the Dodgers 
left,’ says Bartosiewicz, whose 
district is in Brooklyn. “We 
really need a team to bring the 
borough back. We have so 
many ethnic groups always at 
each other’s throat; we need a 
team we can all root for again.” 

“Short of having your 
mother or father die, losing the 
Dodgers was the heaviest thing 
that could have happened,’ 
says Ritz. 


What Brooklyn needs, say 
Bartosiewicz and Ritz, is a 
major league baseball team, 
preferably a National League 
team, preferably the Dodgers. 
Unfortunately, the Los 
Angeles Dodgers franchise is 
probably the most successful in 
sports; before the stike, it was 
on its way to drawing over 
three million fans this season. 
“T’ve spoken to Peter O’ Malley 
[owner of the Dodgers]” says 
Bartosiewicz, “and he said he 
was ‘content’ in L.A.” 

The senator will settle for 
less: like the White Sox (“Chi- 
cago is a Cubs city”) or the 
Giants (“the Bay Area can’t 
support two teams”) or the 
Pirates (“if they’re serious 
about threatening to leave 
Pittsburgh”). He'll even take 
an expansion franchise. 

But what about the Yankees 
and Mets? Indemnity pay- 
ments? Financing? League 
approval? “Facts!” says Bobby 
Hanes, the entrepreneurial 
hero of Ritz’s novel. “Who 
cares for facts?” 

—Peter Griffin 


This Hawk’s a Democrat 

After the Atlanta Hawks’ 
dismal 31-51 season, you might 
think forward Tom McMillen 
would have had enough of 
uphill battles. However, 
McMillen has been spending 
his off-season in a volunteer 
role as the newly appointed 
assistant finance chairman of 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. All McMillen has to do 
is convince people that giving 
money to the Democratic 
Party, at this point in time, is 
not equivalent to throwing it 
down an empty hole. 

“Tt’s more of a challenge to 
work for the Democrats now,” 
McMillen, 29, says. “It’s like 
buying a stock when the price 
is down.” 

MeMillen’s transition from 
player to pol is not all that sur- 
prising. A Rhodes Scholar 


after having been a three-time 
all-American at the University 
of Maryland, he has been 
involved with the Democratic 
Party since college days when 
he served as an “assistant to an 
assistant” to then-majority 
leader Mike Mansfield. 

In the beginning, McMillen 
will spend most of his time but- 


Politician Tom McMillen 
shows he can go to his 
left off the court. 


tonholing other athletes rather 
than potential contributors. 
He is in charge of developing 
an athletes and entertainers 
committee whose members 
will attend Democratic fund 
raisers and other functions. 
“Athletes bring a high degree 
of attention. They’ re very, very 
effective,’ declares Peter G. 
Kelly, the Democrats’ national 
finance chairman. 

This work could be a step- 
ping-stone to a future legisla- 
tive career for the 6-foot-11 
McMillen. “I can’t dismiss the 
possibility that I’m interested 
in elective office,” he says, fall- 
ing right into the lingo, “but I 
can’t say at the present time 
that I have any plans.” 

Too bad. McMillen and Sen- 
ator Bill Bradley of New Jersey 
could be the start of one pretty 
good Capitol Hill basketball 
team. 

—S.S, 


If This Is Cleveland, 
it Must Be Richfield 

When the New Jersey Nets 
unpack their duffles in the new 
Meadowlands Arena in New 
Jersey this fall, it will mark the 
sixth arena the franchise has 
called home since it was born 
to the ABA in 1967. The team 
has changed its name three 
times-from the New Jersey 
Americans to the New York 
Nets to the New Jersey Nets. 
But if the team were named 
with a bit more geographical 
honesty, it would have been 
Teaneck Americans, the Com- 
mack Nets, the Uniondale 
Nets, the Piscataway Nets and 
now the East Rutherford Nets. 

If all the teams in the NBA, 
NFL, NHL and major league 
baseball named themselves 
with a bit more civic precision, 
the leagues would have a dis- 
tinctly suburban cast. In base- 
ball, there’d be such neighbor- 
hood teams as the Anaheim 
Angels, Bloomington Twins 
and Arlington Rangers. In bas- 
ketball, we'd find the Richfield 
Cavaliers, Landover Bullets 
and Pontiac Pistons. Profes- 
sional hockey would include 
the Uniondale Islanders, Lan- 
dover Capitals, and Blooming- 
ton North Stars. And there 
would be such unlikely NFL 
teams as the Foxboro Patriots, 
Irving Cowboys, Anaheim 
Rams, Pontiac Lions, Bloom- 
ington Vikings and, of course, 
the East Rutherford Giants. 

Undoubtedly, team manage- 
ments would object to chang- 
ing their names to reflect where 
they actually play. Except per- 
haps for one. Al Davis would 
be only too happy to change his 
club’s name to the Los Angeles 
Raiders. 

— Neil Cohen 


Long Jump for a Coach 

The same Bob Beamon who 
astounded the world with an 
incredible long jump of 29 feet 
2% inches in the 1968 Olym- 
pics is back in track-in the 
unlikely role of track coach at 
little-known York College, a 
4,000-student division of the 
City University of New York. 
When Beamon arrived, the 


York track team consisted of 
three members. 

“When the kids on the team 
found out who I was it was 
kind of a shock to them,” Bea- 
mon recalls. “Then they asked 
questions like, ‘Why are you 
herer = 

Good question. Though 
Beamon, now 34, grew up only 
blocks from the York campus, 
it doesn’t explain why he 
would prefer to coach at York 
rather than at a track power 
like Villanova. 

“What I’m doing here is 
building a foundation,’ says 
Beamon. “I’m more than posi- 
tive that we will have Villa- 
nova-caliber teams before 
long.” 

That may not be so far- 
fetched. After Beamon arrived 
at York, the track team quickly 
expanded to 15; he expects that 
number to grow to 35 in the 
fall. And he must still know his 
specialty—one of his young 
protégés recently won the City 
University’s long jump cham- 
pionship. 


—Stephen Steiner 


Is a se ‘ 
Bob Beamon’s long 
jump (right) has landed 
him at York College 
(above) where he’s try- 
ing to build a Villanova- 
caliber track team. 


Garry Templeton gives 
his tongue a breatker 
while getting two for 
the Cards. 


Welcome to Templetown 

Garry Templeton, the Cardi- 
nals all-star shortstop, is 
undeniably a jewel of a player, 
but for every jewel Templeton 
turns on the field, there are a 
handful of pearls he spills in 
the clubhouse. Consider this 
compilation of the 25-year- 
old’s verbal highlights: 

March 1979-“T don’t want 
to play with the Cardinals. 
They’re giving me too much 
trouble and I’m not happy 
here. I don’t want to play here 
and I’m not: trying to play 
hard. I’m not going to hustle 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

July 1979-(regarding the 
upcoming All-Star Game for 
which he was selected as a sub- 
stitute) “If I ain’t startin’, I 
ain’t departin’.” 

July 1979-“I’m happy in St. 
Louis and I want to play here. 
I'd feel strange playing for 
another organization. But if 
the Cardinals play games with 
me and try to mess up my 


mind, I’m going to play out my 
option.” 

February 1980-(after sign- 
ing a five-year agreement with 
the Cardinals) “I’m happy, 
very happy for maybe the first 
time in my baseball career. If 
you had the contract I have, 
you'd be happy too. The fans 
should be happy. Now my 
mouth is closed, I have nothing 
bad to say.” 

May 1981-“If the Cardinals 
won't trade me, then I'll quit 
and get mea job.” 

June 1981-“I think I’m just 
too tired to play day games 
after night games anymore.” 

—Michael Rosen 


Quote of the Month 

Ellis Valentine: “People think 
I’m so bleeped up...they think 
that I’m on something because 
my eyes are always red. They 
forget, I got hit in the eye by a 
goddamned baseball.” 


Strike One... 

When the strike of major 
league baseball players began 
in June, and continued as this 
issue went to press, we faced 
some tough decisions. How 
does a sports magazine deal 
with a sport that isn’t being 
played? We discussed a 
number of ways. We could run 
a big story on how coach Pres- 
ton Gomez builds a boat in a 
bottle. Or we could run what-if 
stories: say, What if Pete Rose 
just loses it during the strike? 
Or, What if Herman Franks 
had wheels? We could have 
expanded our scope. Refriger- 
ator lifting and mud wrestling 
hardly get enough exposure on 
TV. “You know all those base- 
ball stories we were telling you 
about?” we could have said. 
“Nevermind...” 

Finally we decided, What 
the hell. Let others scramble to 
find something to take the 
place of baseball. We know 
that nothing can. So we'll write 
about baseball. Stats, records, 
season developments have to 
be frozen as of the strike, but 
the stories themselves still 
apply. Good baseball stories are 
good stories. 
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LETTERS 


Rating the Ratings 
I was surprised by the absence of the 
Expos’ Chris Speier and Rodney Scott 
from Maury Allen’s double-play article 
(“Rating The Double-Play Makers,” 
May). Speier, despite losing a step to 
age, is still one of the best shortstops in 
the game. Scott is a carbon copy of the 
Royals’ Frank White, a player who can 
make a hard chance look easy. I’m baf- 
fled that Allen could pick Gary Temple- 
ton and Frank Taveras over the Expos 
combo. When the Expos wwin the 
National League East and then move on 
to the World Series, maybe Allen will 
appreciate the talents of Speier and 
Scott. 

Jeff DeDekker 

Prescott, Ontario 


I question the fact that shortstops and 
second basemen are really the makers of 
double plays. The real double-play 
makers are the pitchers. They are the 
true creators, the shortstops and second 
basemen put the plans into effect. My 
vote for the best double-play makers? 
Steve Carlton and Tommy John. 

Robert Toth 

Richmond, Mass. 


Although Davey Lopes and Bill Russell 
might not rank in the top 10, calling 
them the absolute worst seems a little 
ridiculous. When people rate their per- 
formance, the only thing taken into con- 
sideration is the 1978 World Series loss 
to New York. Although each one’s field- 
ing leaves very much to be desired, rat- 
ing them the worst in baseball because 
of two games that happened almost 
three years ago seems unfair. 

Eddie Fuller 

Salisbury, N.C. 


Maury Allen’s article, along with the 
fine photographs, reminded me of my 
high school and collegiate days as a sec- 
ond baseman. The age-old saying 
should be amended to read: “All’s fair in 
love, war and breaking up a double 
play.” 

Randy Hamrick 

Amarillo, Tex. 


Allen on Jackson 

Maury Allen’s new book gives a truly 
in-depth look at Reggie (“The Unmask- 
ing of Reggie Jackson,” May). With the 


quotes, Allen showed both sides of 
Jackson, the player and the man. The 
breakdown of his life from the early 
years to the ego tripper was superb. 
Keep it up! 
Dave Crass 
Medford, Wis. 


It was great to see that some ballplayers 
and coaches still like Reggie Jackson. 
I'm a Reggie fan, though I feel that he 
should really let his bat do the talking 
and not his mouth. 
Justin Tomasino 
Smithtown, N.Y. 


I have a three year old nephew who can 
recognize Reggie Jackson in an instant 
and who showed concern for days when 
he learned that Reggie was injured. Say 
what you want about the real Reggie, 
but George Steinbrenner should never 
forget the intangibles that are a large 
part of baseball’s most recognizable 
player. 

Peter Mathews 

Attica, MI 


As chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York, I had the 
job of contacting sports and entertain- 
ment celebrities to request that they 
visit children hospitalized with cancer. I 
contacted every athlete I could think of, 
and one responded, Reggie Jackson. He 
personally called to ask what he could 
do. You can’t imagine the effect that his 
presence had. Certainly the parents of 
these children will never forget his kind- 
ness. Other athletes would benefit from 
this type of compassion. 

Deborah Gorra 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Tales of the Tooz 
The article on John Matuszak (Inter- 
view, May) was both revealing and hon- 
est. John’s performance on the field and 
his work with leukemia victims have 
earned him respect, regardless of how 
people feel about the Raiders. 
Mark Jay Malin 
Providence, R.I. 


Pitching in for Billy 

I thank Barry Bloom for his great article 
on the Oakland A’s (“Capt. Billy’s 
Amazing Pitching Machine,’ May). 


Billy Martin is finally getting the recog- 
nition he has long deserved. 
Joel Burr 
Paynesville, Minn. 


One thing to keep in mind whenever 
you talk about the Oakland A’s pitchers 
is that it was Charlie Finley, not Billy 
Martin. or Art Fowler, who assembled 
that group. I doubt that Martin can out- 
shine Finley when it comes down to the 
list of pitchers each is truly responsible 
for. Pll take Blue, Hunter, Holtzman, 
Odom, Fingers, Norris, Langford, 
McCatty, Keough and Kingman over 
anything Martin can assemble. 

Gordon Helmer 

West Keansburg, N.]J. 


Philadelphia Fever 
I'm glad to see that Mike Schmidt has 
finally shaken off the demons and won 
the sought-after world championship 
(“Mike Schmidt Shakes Off the 
Demons,” May). After playing with an 
average ball club, and performing like a 
champion for years, he deserves to be 
called a champion. 

Kurt Erich 

St. Marys, Pa. 


Thanks from all former and present 
Philadelphians. With three Philly ath- 
letes on your cover in four months we're 
very proud. Even New Yorkers, with 
their myriad of sports teams probably 
could now honestly say they’d rather be 
in Philadelphia. 

Tyler E. Ward 

Ocala, Fla. 


Bird's the Word 
You truly did a great player justice when 
you uncovered the real Larry Bird 
(“The Hick Puts Magic in His Act,” 
May). Bird’s all-around game makes 
Celtic fans see him as the second coming 
of John Havlicek. He is the heart, soul 
and captain of the new Celtic dynasty. 
Billy Goverman 
Needham, Mass. 


You were right on the money with your 
article on Larry Bird. It’s amazing how 
much poise this man has had since his 
first day as a rookie. This Bird truly is a 
rare species. 

Louis Roes 

Saddle River, N.J. 
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We look at them and we feel like cheering. They are 
some of our great ones, the heroes and heroines who 
delighted us and inspired us—and still do. Now we can 
meet them all, and 94 other greats, in their lively 
portraits and marvelous memorabilia at the National 
Portrait Gallery’s dramatic exhibition, “Champions of 
American Sport.” 

They practiced man’s most ancient art, a ballet of 
battle on the fields of sport against opponents, against time, 
against the limitations of sinew and bone. It is an art of 
the instant, the perishable split-second of maximum effort. 
But because the great ones, spurred on by our cheers, 
could summon in that instant the strength and grace for the 
extra ounce, the extra inch, those moments will live as 
long as our memories, and these portraits endure. 

We are especially pleased to sponsor this exhibition. 
Our company and many of our famous brands like 
Marlboro and Virginia Slims cigarettes, Miller High Life 
Beer and 7UP have long been involved in sports. This 
exhibition helps to remind us again that, however much 
we plan, it is always the extra effort in the instant of action 
that counts—and that the success of every enterprise 
ultimately rests on individual imagination, individual 
innovativeness, individual creativity. Sponsorship of 
sports and of art that reminds us of these things is not 
patronage. It’s a business and human necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about 
corporate sponsorship of art, write George Weissman, 
Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 

100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


It takes art to make a company great. 


Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 
& $<) Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer: 
CRIS 7UP and Diet 7UP 


“Champions of American Sport” organized by The National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. It will appear there June 23 to September 7, 1981 and subsequently 
travel to Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, IL, October 15 to November 29, 1981, California 
Museum of Science & Industry, Los Angeles. CA, January 15 to February 28, 1982; and 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, NY, April 2 to June 27, 1982. The exhibition is 
sponsored by Philip Morris Incorporated and Miller Brewing Company. 


(top left) Giles Litho Company, JAMES J. CORBETT DEFENDING HIS TITLE AGAINST CHARLIE MITCHELL, 1893, 
Chicago Historical Society, (top center) Photograph of JIM RYUN by RICH CLARKSON, 1966, (top right) Harvey Dinnerstein, 
THE WIDE SWING, 1975, Capricom Galleries, Bethesda, Maryland. (bottom left) Photograph of PEGGY FLEMING by John G, 
Zimmerman, 1968. (bottom center) Photograph of WILT CHAMBERLAIN by WALTER IOOSS, JR., 1972. (bottom right) Miguel 
Covarrubias, HELEN WILLS, c. 1927, Humanities Research Center, University of Texas at Austin. © Philip Morris Inc. 1981 


SPORT INTERVIEW 


by Stephen Steiner 


ob Horner’s brief career in the 

major leagues has been marked 

by excellence on the field and 
controversy off of it. After going di- 
rectly from college baseball at Arizona 
State to the Atlanta Braves as the first 
choice in the 1978 amateur draft, 
Horner hit 23 home runs in 89 games 
and was voted National League Rookie 
of the Year. The following season he 
went to arbitration in a bitter salary con- 
flict with Ted Turner, the cable television 
magnate who owns the Braves. When he 
started playing baseball again, Horner 
hit .314 with 33 home runs and 98 RBIs. 

After both Horner and the Braves got 
off to disastrously slow starts in 1980, 
Turner stunned the baseball world 
when he attemped to send Horner to 
Richmond of the International League. 
Horner, who had never played a game in 
the minor leagues, refused to report and 
was suspended. He was reinstated only 
after filing a grievance which could have 
resulted in free agency and the opportu- 
nity to leave the Braves. Although he 
played in only 124 games last year, 
Horner hit 35 home runs. 

Horner and Turner have maintained 
an uneasy peace during the 1981 season. 
As he sat on the sun deck of his home in 
a suburb of Atlanta, Horner recalled 


under a lot of turmoil and adverse cir- 
cumstances, and I’d like to see that 
change. 

SPORT: If you had to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet, what would be the reasons to 
stay in Atlanta? 

HORNER: | love my house. I’m very 
satisfied with the city and the friends 
we've had. The Braves play in a park 
that is certainly conducive to the long 
ball. But at the same time there are a lot 
of other good organizations around, a 
lot of other good ballparks to play in and 
good towns to live in. 

SPORT: Has there been any repairing 
of the breach between you and Ted 
Turner? 

HORNER: To a certain extent. He does 
his job and I do my job, and Id like to 
leave it at that. I play baseball because I 
play baseball. And he runs his business 
because that’s what he does. We obvi- 
ously don’t see eye to eye on a lot of 
things. But that’s the breaks. So I'd like 
to keep it basically like that and not have 
any real disagreements. I respect the 
man for what he’s done in the business 
world. And I think the more business- 
like we keep the relationship the better 
it will be. 

SPORT: Is there still animosity 
between the two of you? 

HORNER: To a certain degree. Any 
time you’ve had that type of troubles 


that were said in the papers about me- 
calling me names-that sticks with me. 
SPORT: What names were you called? 
HORNER: They said that I was a cry- 
baby. That after so little time in the big 
leagues I was crying over things I 
shouldn’t be crying over, that I was 
greedy, and that the only thing I was 
thinking about was money. 

SPORT: Soon after that, you signed a 
three-year contract with the Braves. 
Were they brutal negotiations? 
HORNER: They were surprisingly a 
lot easier than'the first two go-rounds. It 
wasn’t a walk-in, walk-out situation, 
but it was very painless. 

SPORT: Of course, the Richmond 
incident was yet to come. Who made the 
decision to send you down to the 
minors? 

HORNER: | Manager| Bobby Cox told 
me it was a management decision, that 
the team was playing poorly, that they 
felt sending me to Richmond was going 
to be the answer to all the problems. 
SPORT: By “management” he meant 
Turner? 

HORNER: Nobody ever really came 
out and said Ted Turner, but I’m sure he 
made the decision. 

SPORT: How long did it take you to 
decide that you wouldn’t go to 
Richmond? 

HORNER: About five seconds. I asked 


‘Tve played the first three years of 
my career under a lot of turmoti. 
Id like to see that change.’ 


past controversies, evaluated the per- 
formance of Braves management and 
took a hard look at his future in Atlanta. 


SPORT: Your contract expires at the 
end of next year and you can become a 
free agent after the 1984 season. Would 
you like to stay in Atlanta? 

HORNER: That depends on things 
changing here in Atlanta for me. I’ve 
played the first three years of my career 


with somebody time and time again, 
it’s got to be a little bit that way. As 
time goes on, it gets less and less. But 
you still remember the things that have 
happened. 

SPORT: When you took the Braves to 
salary arbitration after your rookie year, 
the situation became very bitter. How 
did it affect you? 

HORNER: We just didn’t agree. In 
baseball that happens. But the things 


Bobby some questions that he couldn’t 
answer. Were there 25 other guys in our 
organization who were better than I 
was? Didn’t the two years that I had 
played before that count? Basic ques- 
tions that needed basic answers, and no 
answers were ever given to me. If they 
could have come up with a reason why I 
should have been sent to Richmond 
there would have been no problems at 
all. I would have gone. 
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SPORT: You filed a grievance against 
the Braves which could have brought 
you free agency. After the Braves rein- 
stated you, did you still want to leave the 
team? 

HORNER: With all the controversy 
that had happened, you just sit back and 
wonder: when is it all going to end? And 
it had to stop. Baseball is a hard enough 
game. I just wanted the situation to be 
over with and for things to start going 
smoothly. If not, I wanted to try my 
hand elsewhere. 

SPORT: When all that was happening, 
did you hate Ted Turner? 

HORNER: Yes, as that point I had a lot 
of very, very strong feelings towards 
Ted. But the situation has changed, and 
hopefully we can take all those things, 
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put them in the background and go on 
from there. 

SPORT: The Braves aren’t run like 
your average major league baseball 
team, are they? 

HORNER: Some wild things have hap- 
pened on this ballclub in the last few 
years, some crazy things. [ve gone 
through my share, but we also had the 
Jeff Burroughs situation. Jeff is a great 
player. I always felt that he was going to 
be a solid part of our ballclub. They just 
didn’t see it that way and benched him. 
There was the Joe Nolan situation. He 
was a pretty good catcher, but they 
released him flat out without the Braves 
getting anyone in return. He’s now with 
Cincinnati. Then there was the Gary 
Matthews incident. 


SPORT: Was the treatment of Gary 
Matthews this spring a cause of concern 
for the players? 

HORNER: Very definitely. In spring 
training, they said that they weren’t 
going to play Gary, that they were trying 
to trade him. Guys were wondering 
why. Here’s a man who gives everything 
he’s got every single game. He’s been 
one of the most consistent players over 
the last five or six years, an all-star 
player. What else can you ask of a major 
league ballplayer? And now they decide 
they’re just going to sit him on the 
bench. Gary knew that they were mak- 
ing a mistake, and so did everybody on 
the team. 

SPORT: When Matthews was on the 
Giants, Turner coveted him enough to 


A less obvious way to make 


You have a choice. Put all your intricate 
detailing and customizing on the outside, for everyone to see. 
Or put it all on the inside, for a few intimate 
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get suspended for tampering. Then he 
apparently changed his mind about 
Gary’s worth. Is there a feeling on the 
team that you’re winning in spite of 
management? 

HORNER: To a certain extent. There’s 
a lot of mixed feelings on the ballclub as 
to just how management has affected 
our team. I mean, some decisions have 
been made that were positive—acquiring 
players like Chris Chambliss and Gay- 
lord Perry, bringing up guys like Glenn 
Hubbard, Bruce Benedict, Rafael 
Ramirez. But again there’s been some 
negative things, so you have to weigh 
the two. 

SPORT: In the final analysis, can a 
team owned by Ted Turner be a winner? 
HORNER: | don’t think it’s going to 


make any difference who owns the 
team. It’s the conglomeration of the 25 
guys you put on the ballfield that is 
going to tell how you fare. This team 
wasn’t really picked to do anything a 
year ago, and we came in fourth, up 
from sixth place. This year, we’re in con- 
tention and battling every day. So, the 
team has gelled together, and who owns 
the team is not going to make one bit of 
difference. 

SPORT: A lot of people pointed out 
that the team began winning last year 
when Ted Turner was away in Newport 
for the America’s Cup races. Was there a 
connection? 

HORNER: Well, there were a lot of 
things that happened earlier in the year 
that shook up the ballclub. And I think 


the quieter things got, the more relaxed 
the team got and the better we played. 
SPORT: Do the Braves players think 
the team should hire a full-time baseball 
man-like a Gabe Paul or a Tal Smith-to 
run the team the way he thinks he 
should and not listen to criticism? 
HORNER: | think that’s the reason we 
don’t have somebody like that around. 
SPORT: A man like that couldn’t be 
found or Ted Turner wouldn’t want 
him? 

HORNER: | don’t think he would sur- 
vive in this organization. 

SPORT: Is that what the Braves need 
to put them over the top? 

HORNER: | think any time you get a 
person of that caliber, it can’t do any- 
thing but help. Certainly this organiza- 
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“Theres no way in fans eyes that a player is 
worth $100,000 let alone a million? 


tion is up and coming, and I think such 
an addition would be a big asset for us. 
But again, I don’t see that happening. 
SPORT: What kind of manager is 
Bobby Cox? 

HORNER: Bobby isa very sound base- 
ball man. He knows the decisions that 
need to be made, and why they need to 
be made. 

SPORT: Is he strong enough to stand 
up to Ted Turner? 

HORNER: History has pointed to the 
fact that no matter what Bobby says, 
Ted’s going to do what he wants to do 
anyway. I’m sure if Bobby really put up 
a fight over something Ted felt strongly 
about, Ted would fire him. 

SPORT: You're one of the few players 
who never played an inning in the minor 
leagues. There are critics of yours who 
wonder whether you ‘can appreciate 
playing in the major leagues. 
HORNER: People say to me: “You 
didn’t pay your dues, you didn’t strug- 
gle, you didn’t make that 15-hour bus 
ride and get up and play the next morn- 
ing.’ You don’t have to go through all 
that to appreciate the game. I’ve played 
three years of college ball; it could have 
been three years of minor league ball. 
But I didn’t feel cheated that I didn’t 
play minor league baseball. In fact, I 
feel rather lucky that I never had to. 
SPORT: When you were at Arizona 
State, did you imagine you could go 
right from college into the big leagues? 
HORNER: No. | thought Id have to 
spend one to two years minimum in the 
minors before I'd get a shot. You know, 
you don’t want to get your hopes all 
built up and then get cut down. 
SPORT: As your stats indicate, you 
were able to jump right in. Did you find 
anything difficult about making the 
transition to big league baseball? 
HORNER: The hardest part I found 
was the mental strain: traveling so 
much, playing every day, having one 
day off every three weeks. When you’ve 
got aches and pains, you don’t have time 
to sit down and let yourself heal. You’ve 
got to play through them. It’s very diffi- 
cult for a young player. In my rookie 
season, we started the college year in 
January. And when I got done with the 
Braves it was the first week in October. 
And I remember thinking at the end of 
August, my God, when is this ever 


going to end? And I was excited as all get 
out to be in the major leagues, but we 
were in last place and I just couldn’t 
think of anything but when am I going 
to get some rest? 

SPORT: Is playing for Arizona State 
equivalent to playing Triple-A ball? 
HORNER: [ think Arizona State is a 
top of the heap Double-A team or at 
worst a good Triple-A ballclub. 
SPORT: Do you think you had an 
advantage getting your training in col- 
lege baseball instead of in the minor 
leagues? 

HORNER: [ think college gives players 
a little more of a head start. College 
players play in better facilities. They are 
more tightly scrutinized. I mean, the 
manager and coaches are on you all the 
ume. They’re charting everything you 
do. It’s a very sophisticated way of doing 
things. If you need extra batting prac- 
tice, you’re out there every day. If you 
have to be excused from a class because 
you need help on the field, that’s what 
you do. In college, there’s a lot more 
one-on-one instruction than from what 
I’ve seen of the big leagues and heard of 
the minor leagues. I think if more kids 
had that in the minor leagues, there’d be 
a lot more first class ballplayers. 
SPORT: You're only 23. A year ago 
you said, “I have no idea of what it 
would be like to make a million dollars a 
year. To make a million dollars a year, 
God, that to me is incredible.” Since you 
said that, Eddie Murray, who’s about 
your age, has signed for a million dollars 
a year. Does it seem like such an incredi- 
ble figure any more? 

HORNER: My thinking has changed. 
I’ve got to admit it. But the whole sports 
world has changed. A million dollars is 
sull incredible. But you can’t think of it 
in those terms. You look at the way the 
sports world is and if they pay it to you, 
they pay it to you. But they place the 
value on you. You don’t place the value 
on yourself. 

SPORT: Baseball owners generally 
side together against the players, but 
when Ted Turner signed Claudell Wash- 
ington for $3.5 million, most of the 
owners wanted to kill him. How did the 
Braves players react to the signing? 
HORNER: It’s so funny that every year 
you hear the owners screaming bloody 
murder about the salaries, and yet one 


of the guys who was screaming signed 
someone for $3.5 million. It’s unbeliev- 
able that they'd say these things and do 
something else, and that most of the 
fans still side with them. But the players 
realize that the chances of anyone ever 
making it to the major leagues are astro- 
nomical. When someone does make it, 
the average major league career is less 
than three years, so the chances of ever 
making it to the free agent year are 
unbelievable. Players respect the fact 
that when someone gets the opportunity 
to make his money he should go ahead 
and get it. I don’t think that anybody 
resents the fact that Claudell Washing- 
ton makes anything or that Phil Niekro 
makes anything or that Bob Horner 
makes anything, because when their 
rights come up and it’s their day in 
court, more power to them. That’s the 
way the game is today. You sit down and 
see what you can get. If they offer it to 
you, what are you going to do-say no? I 
can see Claudell Washington at that 
meeting and they say to him, “We'll 
offer you $3.5 million,’ and Claudell 
says, “No, I don’t deserve that much 
money.” That would be crazy. 

SPORT: But Washington was a life- 
time .280 hitter. Did he deserve $3.5 
million? 

HORNER: Claudell didn’t go in witha 
gun and a sack over his shoulder and 
say, “Okay Ted, pay me the money or 
I’m going to blow your brains out.” 
Turner paid him the money. And I 
applaud Claudell, that’s great. Ted 
signed him to a long-term contract for a 
lot of money. That’s Ted’s fault. Ted has 
nobody to blame but himself. 

SPORT: Do players worry that they 
could be killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg? 

HORNER: | think deep down that it’s 
got to stop somewhere. But it’s not 
going to be the players who are going to 
stop it. I guess what it all boils down to is 
win, win, win. If a guy’s going to help 
you and he wants $10 million a year, who 
cares as long as he’s going to help you 
win? Pay him anything. We need a left- 
fielder. Joe Blow came on the market 
yesterday. What’s he asking for? He's 
asking for $900,000 a year. Is he worth 
it? No. Is he going to help us win? Yes. 
Pay it. I think that’s what it all boils 
down to. 
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SPORT: Nine franchises have changed 
hands over the last two years, which is 
unheard of for baseball. Does that 
worry the players? 

HORNER: | think it does to a certain 
extent. It’s in the back of everybody’s 
mind. But isn’t it funny that as soon as 
somebody puts a team up for sale-bang, 
it’s gone. I think that tells another story 
too. 

SPORT: Is there a love/hate relation- 
ship between the Atlanta fans and you? 
They love what you can do but they’re 
not crazy about the fact that you’re mak- 
ing so much money? 

HORNER: That’s the way you can sum 
up just about every player in the league. 
They love what you do but as soon as 
any type of money or contract situation 
is brought into the newspapers, they 
don’t buy that at all. They don’t under- 
stand and they don’t want to under- 
stand. There’s no way in fans’ eyes that a 
player is worth $100,000 let alone a mil- 
lion dollars. 

SPORT: Do you ever fantasize about 
getting into a Dave Winfield situation 
yourself? 

HORNER: [ think that goes through 
everybody’s mind. Everyone wants to 
get to that point in his career when he 
can throw himself out there. I might go 
right down the tubes, but then again I 
might make a lot of money. 

SPORT: [| would imagine that there’s 
more to playing baseball than just get- 
ting a big paycheck. 

HORNER: There's a lot more. There's 
no way I could play the game of baseball 
just for the money. I always wanted to be 
a professional baseball player and it’s my 
love for the game that got me to where I 
am right now. And I think that my pride 
in the way I play, my attitude about the 
game and my love for the game are what 
have carried me over the hump. 
SPORT: If a Claudell Washington is 
worth $3.5 million, what is a Bob 
Horner worth? 

HORNER: When I’m in the same situ- 
ation we'll find out. 

SPORT: As you look back over the 
first three years of your career—with 
your disagreements with management, 
the contract squabbles, the Richmond 
incident-can you put the controversies 
out of your mind? Can you start fresh in 
Atlanta? 

HORNER: [ don’t think I could ever 
forget what happened to me. I don’t 
hold grudges, ’'m not a vengeful per- 
son, but at the same time, I remember 
things. And if I can’t understand why 
they happened, they'll stick with me for 
a while. * 
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Gold R 


That's the reaction that's made 
Puerto Rican Gold Rum one of the 
most popular and fastest growing 
liquors in America today. 

Any way you try it, Gold Rum is 
a smooth alternative to bourbons, 
blends, Canadians—even Scotch. 

Enjoy it on the rocks, or with a 
dash of soda or your favorite mixer. 
The first sip will amaze you. The 
second will convert you. 
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still drinking 
whiskey 
on the rocks... 


/ it’s because 

‘} you haven't 

' tasted gold rum 
on the rocks. 


Make sure the rum is Puerto 
Rican. The people of Puerto Rico 
have been making rum for almost 
five centuries. Their specialized skills 
and dedication result in a rum of 
exceptional taste and purity. 

No wonder over 85% of 
the rum sold in this country 
comes from Puerto Rico. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


Aged for smoothness and taste. 


For free ‘'Rums of Puerto Rico’’ recipes, write: Puerto Rican Rums, 
Dept. SM-1, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10102 © 1980 Government of Puerto Rico 
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3. Win a trip to Maui for 
a Real Hawaiian Luau 


"Give That Man A Blue Ribbon!"..The 


OFFICIAL RULES-~.NO PURCHASE NECESSARY: 1. On the official entry blank. circle the number of the real taste trip you want to win. In lieu of the official entry blank, you may write that number on a plain piece of 3°x5” paper. Print your name, 
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EXPECTATIONS 


The Angels are a collection of 
million-dollar all-stars. But 
can they play like a team? 


by Edwin Kiester Jr. 


red Lynn sharply smacked a sin- 
FF: between first and second. 

Excitement buzzed through the 
crowd. A minute before, Rod Carew 
had scored from third base on a wild ball 
four to Dan Ford by Seattle lefthander 
Jerry Don Gleaton. The Angels were 
leading 6-1, but two of the runs had been 
gifts and the team had scrambled for the 
two others. Now, with two runners on 
base and the league’s most valuable 
player and RBI leader in 1979, Don 
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Baylor, at the plate, it looked like the 
new, improved big-inning offense was 
coming to life at last. 

The Anaheim Stadium organ 
pumped up the crowd’s enthusiasm, 
and the fans began to chant, “Bay-LOR! 
Bay-LOR!” Seattle made a pitching 
change, replacing the tired Gleaton with 
Jim Beattie, a righthander. Baylor 
glowered at the new pitcher. The Angels’ 
designated hitter and team leader was 
coming off injuries that had caused him 
to miss almost half of the 1980 season, 
and he was struggling at the plate. He 
took a ball, then a strike. The organ 
struck up: “Charge!” Baylor responded 
with a hard cut at the third pitch, a 


slider. The ball rose straight up over the 
infield. Baylor slammed his bat to the 
ground while Rick Auerbach circled 
under the pop fly and then squeezed it 
into his glove. Boos drifted onto the 
field—scattered but unmistakable. Even 
leading by five runs, the Angels were 
somehow letting their fans down. 

Of some men, it is said, much is 
expected; to others, much is given. 
Much is being expected of the Califor- 
nia Angels this season because so much 
has been given to them. Thanks to 
owner Gene Autry and his free-flowing 
checkbook, the nine Angel regulars 
compose the highest-paid starting line- 
up in baseball, according to executive 
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vice-president Buzzie Bavasi. In center- 
field, Fred Lynn-$1.3 million a year; 
at first base, Rod Carew-$900,000; 
at shortstop, Rick Burleson-$700,000; 
at second, Bobby Grich-—$400,000; 
catcher, Brian Downing-—$400,000; 
designated hitter, Don Baylor— 
$375,000; in right, Dan Ford— 
$350,000; at third, Butch Hobson- 
$250,000, and in left, Juan 
Beniquez-$200,000. 

“We were criticized for the moves we 
made,” says Autry, “particularly for giv- 
ing up Lansford. But he had slipped 
from the year before. I’d say this is a 
better club than our ’79 champions.” — 

“Where are you going to find a better 
shortstop than Burleson?” Bavasi 
demands. “Where are you going to find 
a better first baseman than Carew? A 
better pair of catchers than Downing 
and Ott? A better second baseman than 
Grich? Just go to every position and 
you’ll find there’s no one better in the 
league at any one of them.” 

The Magnificent Nine. Hired Guns. 
And from the first day of training camp, 
the pressure was on them to produce. 

When you enter the Angels’ locker- 
room before a game, you notice some- 
thing that is quite different from the 
dressing room of the Mets in the days of 
Ya Gotta Believe or the Pirates in the 
days of We Are Familee. As the Angels 
pull on their sanitary socks, the club- 


house is as hushed as a bankers’ club-or 
as an assembly of strangers. A radio 
blares, and heads snap up all around the 
room. The three former teammates 
from Boston- Lynn, Hobson and Burle- 
son-cluster together in one corner, talk- 
ing in low tones. The pitchers, as alien 
to each other as they are to the rest of the 
club, silently line one wall. Grich comes 
up and sits in a director’s chair near 
Lynn’s stall, lacing his shoes. “Hi, 
Fred,’ he says. “Hi, Bob,’ Lynn 
replies. End of conversation. 

When the club is winning, the atmo- 
sphere brightens, but it never géts 
rowdy. “You won’t find many cheer- 
leaders on this club,” says one observer. 

Some critics say there are problems 
inherent in the big-money atmosphere. 
With assured fat paychecks, according 
to one argument, the players just go 
through the motions. Others say the 
pressure of living up to their price tags 
affects their play. Some maintain that 
the lower paid players are jealous of the 
higher paid ones; that there are new-boy 
and old-boy cliques, and that former 
manager Jim Fregosi, who was fired two 
months into the season, and new man- 
ager Gene Mauch have been handcuffed 
in trying to motivate a group of 
millionaires. 

Nonsense, says Grich. ‘“Perfor- 
mance, not psychology, is the problem.” 
Baylor, like Grich a four-year veteran, 


In their bunker at Anaheim 
Stadium early this season, 
soon-to-be-fallen Angel 
manager Jim Fregosi bit 

his nails while Fred Lynn and 
the rest of the team waited 
for the big inning. 


agrees. “It’s like moving to a new neigh- 
borhood,’ he says. “It takes a while to 
find out what you need to know about it 
and how to mix with your neighbors.” 

Another set of figures is equally awe- 
some. The combined lifetime batting 
average of this lineup going into the 
season was .285; the lifetime home run 
total was 807. With such men, mere vic- 
tory is not enough. They should devas- 
tate, dominate, stomp the opposition. 

Autry has certainly made his expecta- 
tions clear. He wants a championship. 
To that end, over the past five years, he 
has spent money like a drunken ranch 
hand in a swinging-door saloon. He has 
plunged deeper into the free agent pool 
than anyone but George Steinbrenner of 
the Yankees. In 1976 he signed Baylor, 
Grich and Joe Rudi; in 1977 he signed 
the late Lyman Bostock, and in 1979 he 
acquired Carew in a trade. He built a 
team around them that won the Western 
Division title in 1979. 

But last year the Angels fell to sixth 
place. Serious injuries to Baylor, Down- 
ing and Ford were part of the reason, 
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but Autry and Bavasi did not hesitate to 
dismantle the ex-champions. Seeking to 
improve both the attack and the 
defense, they signed Lynn as a free 
agent and traded for two other Red Sox 
players with high salary demands, Bur- 
leson and Hobson. In return, they gave 
up Carney Lansford, one of the leading 
third basemen in the league. To get a 
lefthanded hitting catcher, they gave up 
the club’s best hitter in 1980, Jason 
Thompson, to Pittsburgh for Ed Ott. 
They sacrificed infield prospect Dickie 
Thon for Houston pitching ace Ken 
Forsch, who was involved in a salary 
dispute with the Astros. They also dis- 
carded four-fifths of the 1980 pitching 


staff that had completed only 22 games 
and had had an ERA of 4.52. 

“In five years in Baltimore, I played 
next to just one shortstop, Mark 
Belanger,” adds Grich. “Here there have 
been’—he ticks them off on his fingers- 
“ ,. five, six, seven. That has to affect 
your play. In Baltimore, playing with 
the same guys year after year, you knew 
exactly what each man could do, what 
the team could do, where your abilities 
fit into the whole picture. You knew 
exactly where Belanger would play and 
what area he could cover, where Brooks 
Robinson would play and what he 
would cover. You knew what the pitch- 
ers would throw in a given situation. As 


a second baseman; you knew when. to 
bear down, when to relax, when to take 
that extra step toward the hole. When so 
many games are decided by one run, 
that single step could mean the dif- 
ference between winning and losing. 

“Tt’s much tougher to play on a team 
that’s making so many changes. Every 
year, you have to learn all over again. 
But that’s the nature of the game. If you 
don’t win, you can’t stand still. The 
Orioles were winning, so they had the 
luxury of never having to change the 
lineup.” 

When the season began, pitching was 
supposed to be the chink in the Angels’ 
golden armor. Detractors said the hit- 


ters would have to drive in eight runs a 
game, because the pitchers would give 
up seven. That wasn’t the pattern with 
Ken Forsch. The deal for Forsch, a con- 
trol specialist, wasn’t completed until 
opening day, and two games later he 
faced Seattle. He won that game and 
went on to win six of his first seven 
starts, including two shutouts. 
“Coming from the other league, I had 
never even seen any of these guys 
before, except Ott and Steve Renko 
when they played over there, and I 
never talked to them because I consid- 
ered them the enemy,” Forsch says. “I 
went out there the first day pitching in 
front of a team of complete strangers. I 


was pretty shaky. But I did better the 
second time and since then we’ve come 
to know each other. [ll take my chances 
with the talent on this club.” 

But when the team got off to a slow 
start this season, management made it 
clear thatit did not plan on taking many 
chances. For the first month, the team 
played under .500 ball, hit a cool .230, 
and the defense-presumably improved 
by the addition of Gold Glove winners 
Lynn and Burleson—committed 35 
errors. Meanwhile, Oakland had raced 
ahead with its record-breaking early 
season. At Autry’s urging, Bavasi called 
in Fregosi and gave him a blunt mes- 
sage: turn it around or get out. 


Of the seven starting players 
on these pages, only three 
played for the Angels last 
year, and just one played a 
full season: (from left) hard- 
charging catcher Ed Ott was 
obtained from the Pirates in 
the spring; Dan Ford (15) and 
Don Baylor (25) played only 
65 and 90 games, respectively, 
last season; Rick Burleson 
and acrobatic Butch Hobson 
came in the big trade with 
Boston; Rod Carew is in his 
third season on the club, 
replaced as team leader by 
free agent Fred Lynn. 


“Ifyou have to make changes, you have to,” 
Autry says. “We do what is necessary.” 


At the time, the Angels had three 
ex-major league managers on their 
payroll. Gene Mauch, one of the most 
respected men in the game, was the 
director of player personnel. Bill Rigney 
was a super scout. Preston Gomez was 
the third base coach. Fregosi, who has 
an angry-looking horizontal scar on his 
abdomen where 18 inches of weakened 
intestinal wall were removed last winter, 


Bobby Grich has won four 
Gold Gloves. With the addition 
of Burleson and Lynn, the 
Angels expected to have one 
of the finest defensive teams 
in the league, but the club 
averaged an error a game as 
of midseason. 


had reason to be nervous. On the morn- 
ing when Bavasi summoned Fregosi for 
his’ ultimatum, he made it pointedly 
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clear that there were other candidates 
for his job. He even said that prelimi- 
nary discussions had begun. And he 
emphasized where the message came 
from. “Gene isn’t happy with the situa- 
tion,” he said, “and neither am I.” The 
season was not yet 30 games old. 

Fregosi was reported to be less than 
enthusiastic about the makeup of his 
club. He was said to feel his all-stars 
weren’t inclined to sacrifice or hit-and- 
run, and he believed veterans shouldn’t 
need to be motivated. 

Although the hitting improved, and a 
couple of winning streaks bought Fre- 
gosi time, the club seemed stuck at the 
.500 level. Complicating matters, its 
road record was far better than its rec- 
ord at home. Forty-seven games into the 
season, Fregosi was fired. 

“T think Fregosi has done a good job,” 
Autry said a couple of days before he 
dismissed the manager who was in his 
third full season at- Anaheim, “especially 
when he didn’t have any experience as a 
manager. Sometimes when a player first 
becomes a manager, he is a little cau- 
tious about making changes. Maybe he 
lets the pitcher go a little too long, or 
takes him out too soon. It is hard on a 
new manager to get to know when a 
pitcher is tiring and when he isn’t.” 

So the pressure in this season of great 
expectations was stepped up. Even the 
steady Fred Lynn admits to suffering its 
effects. Having played college ball at the 
University of Southern California, he is 
a local favorite, an all-American boy 
who was expected to provide lefthanded 
wallop and defensive brilliance. He has 
succeeded, but it has been a struggle. 
He says he feels he has to live up to his 
billing, “to hit a five-run homer on 
every pitch,’ as he puts it. 

“At Fenway, I always had that left- 
field wall to remind me that I’m not a 
pull hitter. Here I have to keep remem- 
bering that there’s another field besides 
right, and that I have to swing naturally. 
I get into a rut once or twice a year, 
usually when the team’s not hitting. The 
result is that I don’t get either hits or 
homers.” 

Play naturally; play your own game. 
Everyone has the same advice for the 
Angels. But even the players think that 
if they play naturally they will win big. 
In a recent game against Oakland, 


Forsch was matched against Steve 
McCatty. By the sixth inning, Forsch 
had limited the A’s to three hits while the 
Angels had taken a 3-2 lead on a Baylor 
home run, a ground-ball out and a sacri- 
fice fly. In the top of the sixth, rookie 
John Harris singled and moved to sec- 
ond when Ed Ott reached base on an 
error. Baylor came up with no outs. He 
smacked a solid hit toward center, but 
A’s shortstop Ron Picciolo lunged to his 
left, stabbed the ball, stepped on second 
and threw to first for a triple play. 
Again, Baylor threw his bat in disgust. 
The Angels went on to win the game, 
but that didn’t relieve their frustration. 
They had failed to produce the big 
inning. They won, but the A’s had pro- 
duced the fireworks. 

Bavasi, of course, faces his own kind 
of pressure. Anyone who spends as 
much money as Autry has spent expects 
results. Bavasi defends his enormous 
outlays of money as sound business 
investments. “We only give big money 
to guys who can bring it back at the box 
office,” he says. “In 1979 we made a deal 
for Carew that paid him $800,000 a sea- 
son. On the day we made the deal, our 
season ticket sale had been 6,000; two 
months later the sale was 12,000. So we 
got our money back in two months. 

“People say, ‘How could you possibly 
pay Fred Lynn a million dollars a sea- 
son?’ First of all, they forget that we 
traded two guys who were making 
$600,000 a year between them. So we 
were really only $400,000 in the hole. 
The first week after the trade, we sold 
400 season tickets; so there is $200,000 
just in one week. Signing these guys 
gave us the largest advance sale in base- 
ball except for the Dodgers, and they 
sell 20,000 tickets to people who would 
come down just to see them turn the 
lights on.” 

Apparently the fans in Anaheim want 
something more. And if they don’t get it 
this year, Autry will do what he has to to 
get it next year. “If you have to make 
changes, you have to,’ he says. “We 
don’t want to change, but we do what is 
necessary.” 

“Gene is a fan,’ says Bavasi. “He 
wants to win.” * 


Edwin Kiester Fr. is a freelance writer 
based in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Play the /up 
Super Star Game 
Name the 7up Super Stars 


GRAND PRIZE $25.00 rir 2in riper sar shown. 


3,000 7UP Super Star autographed prizes for you and your family. 


Casa) 
500 SECOND PRIZES, at 
Geniune all leather [{paroiwa 800 FOURTH PRIZES, Louisville 
Rawlings* softball/baseball essa Slugger” baseball bat. Made of 
glove. Features “deep well” ' j Northern White Ash and flame 
pocket and hinged pad. CON d tempered. Value: $9.00 per prize. 
Value: $29.95 per prize. 0) + 
1,000 FIFTH PRIZES, Franklin 

700 THIRD PRIZES, jump rope, sturdy wood handles 

Regulation Spalding® and ball-bearing swivels. Value: 

basketball. “Nyweave” $8.00 per prize. 

construction and pebble 

finish provide durability. 

Value: $18.00 

per prize. 


Here's how to play 


Name these popular 7UP Super Stars. You could 
win $25,000 or one of.3,000 7UP Super Star auto- 
graphed prizes if your name is drawn and you have cor- 
rectly named the 7UP Super Stars. 

Get clues on 7UP displays at participating stores.” 

To enter, write on the Game Form below the names 
of the 7UP Super Stars shown in the photos on left. Mail 
inthe completed Game Form with proof of 7UP-purchase 
or facsimile (see rules), and you'll be entered in the 7UP 
Super Star Game. 


Rules No purchase required. 


1. Hand-print your name and address (including zip code) on the 7UP Super Star 
Game Form, A3''x5'’ piece of paper may atso be used as the Game Form. Hand: 
print the cortect name of each of the four 7UP Super Stars pictured in this ad in 
the correct order (listed according to the numbered star shown at the bottom of 
each 7UP Super Star photograph) on your Game Form. Identifications must include 
at least the last name of 7UP Super Stars, correctly spelled. 

Enclose with your Game Form a cash register receipt. Circle the 7UP pur- 
chase and write the Universal Product Code (the 6 to 10-digit acer nes next 
to the series of parallel bars) from the 7UP package onto the receipt. OR, in place 
of the receipt and Universal Product Code, enclose with yout Game Form an addi- 
tional 3''x 5" piece of paper on which you have hand-printed the words "Feelin’ 
7UP”. Enter as often as you wish, but each Game Form with enclosures must be 
Bales separately to: 7UP Super Star Game, P.O. Box 8467, Chicago, 

inols } 
Clues to help identify the 7UP Super Stars are available on 7UP displays in 
participating stores; o to receive clues, send a self-addressed envelope to: 7UP 
Super Star Clues, P.O. Box 87395, Chicago, lilinols 60680. 
2. The 7UP Super Star Game closes October 31, 1981. Game Forms must be 
received by October 31, 1981. Game Forms become the property of The Seven-Up 
Company. None will be returned. All prizes will be-awarded. Game Forms must 
indicate choice of Second and Fourth Prizes. Failure to do this will invalidate your 
Game Form. If a prize is not generally available at game's end, a substitution of 
equal of greater value will be made at the discretion of The Seven-Up Company, 
otherwise no prize substitutions or transfers. This is a sweepstakes and winners 
will be selected in a random drawing from qualifying Game Forms received by 
Product Exposure, Inc., an independent judging firm. Odds of winning are deter- 
mined by the number of qualifying Game Forms received: Judges decisions are 
final. Prizes will be assigned to winning Game Fotms in descending order of prize 
value. Limit one prize per person. 
3. Game open to U.S.A. residents except where prohibited, restricted or taxed by 
law. Seven-Up Company employees or employees of affiliated companies, bottlers, 
advertising Benes: the judges and their immediate families are not eligible 
Winners may be required to execute an affidavit of eligibility and release. By enter- 
ing, winners consent to use of their names and/or likenesses for promotional 
purposes without additional compensation, The Seven-Up Company is notsespon: 
sible for illegible, lost, delayed, or damaged Game Forms - 

Taxes are winners’ responsibility. For Grand and Second Prize Winners’ List, 
senda self-addressed, stamped envelope to: The 7UP Super Star Game Win- 
ners’ List, c/o Product Exposure Inc., 11 East Hubbard Street, Chicago, 
Mlinois 60611. Do not send to the P.O. Box. NOTE: The rain wilhbe held by 
February 26,1982 and-winners’ list will be available March 16, 1982 


To participate in the 7UP Super Star Game, hand-print 
in the spaces provided below the names of the 7UP” 
Super Stars pictured in this. ad and shown on displays 
of 7UP. Match the names you write in-the numbered 
spaces below with the number in the star in the ad and 
be sure to include the last.names, spelled correctly. 


*1. 
*2. 
x3. 
*4, 
In addition, be sure to indicate your choice of Second 
and Fourth Prizes below. Failure to do so.will invalidate 
your entry. 

Second Prize — Glove 


[_] child size [_] Adult size 
[_] right handed — [-] Left handed 


For glove, check Child Size or Adult Size and Left or 
Right handed 


Fourth Prize — Bat 


[_] tittle League®  ] adult 


Enclose with your Game Form a cash register receipt. 
Circle the 7UP purchase and write.the. Universal Pro- 
duct Code (the 6 to 10-digit number printed next to the 
series of parallel bars) from the 7UP package onto the 
receipt. OR, in place of the receipt and Universal Pro- 
duct Code, enclose with your Game Form a 3''x 5" 
piece of paper on which you have hand-printed the 
words “Feelin’ 7UP”. Mail your Game Form with enclo- 
sures to: 7UP Super Star Game, P.O. Box 8467, 
Chicago, IL 60680 


Complete this section of the Game Form before mailing: 
Your Name 
Address 


City State Zip 

The 7UP Super Star Game closes October 31, 1981. 
All Game Forms and enclosures mailed 

to P.O. Box 8467 must be 

received by that date to 

be eligible for the 

prize drawing. 


by Murray Olderman 


im Plunkett perched precariously 
J on a small white pedestal in the 

lower canyons of New Orleans’ 
Superdome, facing the crush of 75 writ- 
ers. Half-a-dozen TV crews cast hot 
floodlights on his face. Beads of water 
from a quick shower glistened on the 
ringlets of his black hair. Behind him, 


Rod Martin, who had intercepted three 
passes that afternoon in Super Bowl XV, 
animatedly described the plays to a 
handful of reporters. In front of him, 
Cliff Branch detailed his two touch- 
down passes. To his right, Tom Flores 
quietly expressed his elation to a few 
stragglers. But the man the media 
wanted was Plunkett, the quarterback 
of the Oakland Raiders, the most valu- 
able player in their decisive 27-10 Super 


Bowl victory over Philadelphia. 
He had been brilliant from the 
Raiders’ first possession, driving the 
team downfield following a Martin 
interception. On third down with two 
yards to go for a touchdown, Plunkett 
faked a handoff and dropped back to 
pass. As Philadelphia tacklers con- 
verged, he boldly stepped forward and 
rifled the ball to Branch in the end zone. 
Later in the same quarter, Plunkett took 


the snap on his own 20-yard line, scram- 
bled left and, still on the run, arched the 
ball over the reach of Eagle cornerback 
Herman Edwards into the arms of half- 
back Kenny King. King burst down the 
sidelines to complete an 80-yard touch- 
down play, the longest in Super Bowl 
history. Altogether, in the biggest game 
of his life, Plunkett completed 13 of 21 
passes for 261 yards and all three Oak- 
land touchdowns. 


“Jim Plunkett, it’s good to have you 
back,” Harmon Wages, a former pro 
running back turned Atlanta sportscas- 
ter, was saying to the smiling face above 
the crowd of reporters. “I think I speak 
for everybody in this room.” 

“Tve dreamt it many times,” replied 
Plunkett, “but I never thought I’d be 
here. There were times I wanted to 
throw in the towel.” 

He looked down at the white towel he 


held in his hand. The towel was only to 
wipe his face. 


One Sunday morning last August, 
Jim Plunkett decided his career with the 
Oakland Raiders was over. The night 
before, coach Tom Flores had sent him 
in to play the second half of a meaning- 
less exhibition game against the Wash- 
ington Redskins. He was operating 
behind a novice front line, handing off 


to backs who weren’t going to make it in 
pro ball, throwing to second string 
receivers. Plunkett knew that once the 
season started, he would be standing on 
the sideline next to Flores, listening in 
whenever Dan Pastorini came over dur- 
ing a break to map out the next play. 
Pastorini had come to Oakland that 
spring in a trade for Ken Stabler, who 
had been with the Raiders for 10 sea- 
sons. The swap was a No. 1 fora No. 1 
and its meaning was clear: Pastorini, a 
year younger than Plunkett, was going 
to start for Oakland and return the 
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Raiders to the deep passing game that 
Stabler had abandoned in his later 
years. Equally ominous for Plunkett 
had been the Raiders’ first round draft 
pick a few months before, Brigham 
Young quarterback Marc Wilson, 
another strong thrower. 

So on this Sunday morning, Plunkett 
walked into Flores’s office and delivered 
an ultimatum: if the Raiders were not 
going to give him the opportunity to 
compete for the job, Plunkett wanted a 
trade or his release. But Flores cooled 
him down. Pastorini was prone to injury 
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and Oakland needed the security of two 
veteran quarterbacks, Flores said. 
Plunkett finally accepted the backup 
role for another year. It was just another 
blow to his confidence. Now, at 32, ajob 
as reserve quarterback was all he had to 
show for a career that began with such 
promise. 

In 1971 Jim Plunkett was the biggest 
thing in football. Fresh from winning 
the Heisman Trophy in December 1970, 
he led Stanford to victory over Ohio 
State in the Rose Bowl. Five months 
later, the New England Patriots picked 
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him first in the draft, the top of a class 
that included such “can’t-miss” quar- 
terback prospects as Joe Theismann of 
Notre Dame, Lynn Dickey of Kansas 
State, Archie Manning of Mississippi 
and Dan Pastorini of Santa Clara. Plun- 
kett’s story made great copy for a press 
corps that celebrated him; he was the 
son of blind parents who left the San 
Jose barrio to become a football star. 
But he was far from invincible. “You 
had to pump the guy up all the time,” 
says John Ralston, his coach at Stan- 
ford, now a 49ers executive. “He threw 


five interceptions against Purdue, and 
on the fifth one I told him what a great 
game he was having. If he didn’t get that 
reinforcement from the coach, and you 
leveled the guy, you put him in the tank 
in five minutes.” 

In his first professional season, Plun- 
kett won the starting quarterback job 
with the Patriots and went on to win the 
Bert Bell Trophy as the AFC rookie of 
the year. He was a big, rawboned kid 
with a powerful arm. The Patriots were 
a team in transition, with a weak offen- 
sive line and a mediocre running game. 


They would not have a winning season 
in the five years Plunkett played for 
them. Losing took its toll on the quar- 
terback. “He didn’t have much of a 
team around him,’ says Chuck Fair- 
banks, Plunkett’s coach at New Eng- 
land for three years, now head football 
coach at Colorado. “He got sacked far 
too many times. He got physically hurt. 
Subconsciously, he got a little jumpy in 
the pocket.” 

Plunkett underwent surgery on each 
of his knees and twice on his left 
shoulder. Returning from his second 


After four games of the 1980 season 
Plunkett had thrown but one pass—for 
a game-tying touchdown. 


shoulder separation, Plunkett was 
booed for the first time in his career, and 
that bothered him. He couldn’t com- 
municate his unhappiness to Fairbanks, 
a taciturn man. A Patriots executive 
once suggested between seasons that 
Plunkett visit Fairbanks on vacation in 
the Michigan woods. Coach and quar- 
terback just sat there, drinking beer and 
looking at each other. 

“It was a tough thing for me to go 
through, those years,’ Plunkett says 
now. “I had never been on a losing team 
in my life, ever. My confidence was shot 
down. There were times I felt I couldn’t 
- get the job done. You try to rationalize, 
we're not that good. Then sometimes I 
took it personally; I couldn’t play as well 
as I used to.” 

Plunkett became withdrawn, alienat- 
ing himself from the rest of the club. “It 
was difficult to get him to study a game 
plan, to get him wrapped up in the 
team,” says a former Patriots coach. 
After a disastrous 1975 season in which 
the team finished 3-11, Plunkett went to 
owner Billy Sullivan and asked to be 
traded. He had just turned 28. He was 
experienced, still respected around the 
NEL, and highly marketable. And the 
Patriots were bringing along a promis- 
ing young quarterback named Steve 
Grogan, who had played eight games 
while Plunkett was hurt. Plunkett told 
Sullivan he wanted to go to a western 
team, to be near his mother, who lives 
with his sister in San Jose; his father 
died in 1969. The best offer came from 
the San Francisco 49ers. They gave up 
two No. | draft picks in 1976, a No. 1 
and a No. 2 in 1977, and reserve quarter- 
back Tom Owen. 

The trade turned out to be one of the 
most lopsided in recent NFL history. 
With their ’76 picks, the Patriots chose 
Pete Brock, who became a regular offen- 
sive lineman, and Tim Fox, now one of 
the top safeties in pro football. With 
their ’77 picks, they got Raymond Clay- 
born, the starting left cornerback, and 
Horace Ivory, a swift halfback who led 
the NFL in kickoff returns in 1979. 
Plus, Owen proved a capable reserve. “I 
think we did a great disservice to Jim 
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Plunkett,” says Billy Sullivan, “because 
the draft choices we got for him pre- 
vented the 49ers from becoming 
successful.” 

At the time, though, the outlook was 
promising for Plunkett and the team he 
had rooted for as a kid. The 49ers dou- 
bled his salary-to $175,000. And with 
Monte Clark as coach, the team was off 
to a fast start in 1976, leading its division 


At 33, Plunkett will start a 
season as more than a specta- 
tor for the first time since 1977. 


with a 6-1 record. San Francisco won 
only two more games the rest of that 
year. 

“We had no depth,’ Plunkett 
remembers. “A few injuries hurt us. We 
were losing close games instead of win- 
ning them. Monte put a lot of pressure 
on me. I’ve played under pressure for a 
long time, but things were not going 
well. A lot was expected from me.” 


A new ownership group, headed by 
Ed DeBartolo Jr., took over the club 
and installed Joe Thomas as general 
manager; Clark was replaced by Ken 
Meyer. The 1977 season was a disaster. 
The pass protection broke down. Plun- 
kett threw tentatively. He was indeci- 
sive. The team finished 5-9. 

For the first ime, Plunkett began to 
question his desire to play football. He 
had no relationship with Joe Thomas- 
“When he talked, I listened.” He was no 
longer sure of his job. Jim Plunkett, 
who had been a regular NFL quarter- 
back for seven years, was now threat- 
ened by Steve DeBerg, a free agent, and 
Scott Bull, a second-stringer in college. 

It was the worst period of Plunkett’s 
career, and the lowest point came in 
August 1978, a few weeks before the 
start of the new season. Pete McCulley, 
the newest San Francisco coach, called 
Plunkett into his office. Joe Thomas had 
decided that the 49ers could no longer 
use him. The general manager had tried 
to trade him but no team was interested, 
especially with that big salary. He was 
put on waivers; no one claimed him, 
and he was released. 

“T felt like the whole world was caving 
in on me,’ Plunkett says. “I had no 
guaranteed contract and I started to 
reflect on what I might do, continue 
playing if somebody picked me up or 
get out of. football altogether. I hung | 
around home and didn’t go out at all. I 
had trouble sleeping.” 

One week into the 1978 season, Oak- 
land managing general partner Al Davis 
called Plunkett’s lawyer, Wayne 
Hooper, and asked if he could take a 
look at Plunkett. The 30-year-old quar- 
terback visited the Raiders’ practice 
field to audition before Davis, coach 
John Madden and Flores, then the 
receivers coach. “It was ego-deflating,” 
Plunkett recalls, “but I had to go 
through with it.” The following day 
Davis dealt backup quarterback Mike 
Rae to Tampa Bay and signed Plunkett 
to a $125,000 contract. Plunkett didn’t 
run a single play in the entire 1978 sea- 
son. In 1979, under new coach Tom 
Flores, he threw a total of 15 passes in 


Al Davis 1s high on Marc Wilson as 
Oaklands quarterback of the future. But 
the present belongs to Plunkett. 


four brief appearances. After four 
games of the 1980 season, Plunkett had 
thrown but one pass—for a game-tying 
touchdown against San Diego after Pas- 
torini was shaken up. 

In game five of 1980, Plunkett was 
watching from the sideline when Dino 
Mangiero of the Kansas City Chiefs 
broke Pastorini’s leg. Plunkett pulled 
his helmet over his ears and trotted onto 
the field. He was cold and nervous, and 
it was instantly evident. The Raiders’ 
offense was disorganized, blocks were 
missed and Plunkett was sacked five 
times. When he was able to unload the 
ball before going down, he threw five 
interceptions. He walked slowly from 
the field after the final gun; the Raiders 
had been embarrassed by Kansas City, 
31-17, and their record now stood at a 
dismal 2-3. But Jim Plunkett, rejected 
just two years earlier by all 28 NFL 
teams, in limbo since 1977, despairing 
and questioning his own ability, had 
started his comeback. 

The week following the Kansas City 
massacre was critical for the Raiders and 
Plunkett. There were already rumors of 
Flores’s dismissal. Veteran Gene Upshaw 
called.a meeting of the players, and he 
and John Matuszak reamed the team 
members for a general lack of interest. 
Plunkett, pumped up with the knowl- 
edge that he would be the starting quar- 
terback on Sunday, threw himself into 
practice. It was a revitalized team, and a 
more confident Plunkett, that came out 
to face the Chargers at the end of that 
week. Plunkett’s confidence rose fur- 
ther when he hit Cliff Branch with a 43- 
yard scoring pass. The Raiders romped, 
38-24. Next was Monday Night Football 
against the world champion Pittsburgh 
Steelers in Three Rivers Stadium. Plun- 
kett threw touchdown passes of 56 and 
34 yards to Branch and another of 45 to 
Morris Bradshaw for a second upset. 
The Raiders won six straight games 
with Plunkett at quarterback. 

Those two years away from the pres- 
sure of starting seemed to have healed 
Plunkett’s physical and psychological 
bruises. He was comfortable with the 
Raiders’ system, which offered a lot of 


leeway to an experienced passer who 
could read defenses. For the first time in 
his career Plunkett had an offensive line 
that gave him plenty of time to throw. 
But success was not without its prob- 
lems. The offense bogged down in the 
last month of the season. Plunkett was 
inconsistent and unsteady when he 
dropped back to pass, frustrating his 
linemen. He was sacked because he was 
indecisive in picking his secondary 
receivers. Plunkett always had a ten- 
dency to play hot and cold, but perhaps 
it was the amazing recovery that Pas- 
torini made from his broken leg that 
bothered him. Four weeks after the 
injury, Pastorini was working out and 
could have been activated anytime after 
mid-November. But the Raiders never 
put him back in uniform; their commit- 
ment now was to Plunkett. 

Oakland was 9-2 with Plunkett, and 
finished the season with an 11-5 overall 
record and a wild-card spot in the play- 
offs. In the first round, they knocked 
out Houston and ex-Raider Stabler 27-7. 
The following week, Cleveland and all- 
pro quarterback Brian Sipe fell 14-12. In 
the AFC championship game against 
the Chargers, Plunkett matched bomb 
for bomb with Dan Fouts, the league’s 
leading passer, and completed 14 of 18 
passes for 261 yards as the Raiders won 
34-27. 

Al Davis, the man who brought Plun- 
kett to Oakland, was looking pretty 
clever. “I’ve always liked Jim Plunkett 
as a quarterback,” Davis had said earlier 
in the season. “He can throw the deep 
ball, and he’s very formidable when he 
comes up to the line of scrimage. He 
impresses me a great deal.” 

Dick Vermeil, the coach who turned 
the Philadelphia Eagles into an NFL 
power, was an assistant coach at Stan- 
ford during Plunkett’s first two varsity 
seasons and handled the quarterbacks. 
In Vermeil’s office in Veteran’s Stadium 
hang the photographs of four coaches 
under whom he has served—John Ral- 
ston, Tommy Prothro, George Allen and 
Chuck Knox. There is only one photo- 
graph of an active player. It is of Jim 
Plunkett at Stanford, the same Jim 


Plunkett who went to New Orleans with 
the Oakland Raiders and soundly defeat- 
ed Vermeil’s Eagles in Super Bowl XV. 


The sands of Waikiki on the island of 
Oahu are some 4,000 air miles west of 
the artificial turf of the Superdome. 
Plunkett and a band of his Oakland 
teammates are here for one of those TV 
trashsports events that are a perk of 
being champions. At the beach bar of 
the Hawaiian Village, under a brilliant 
sky, Plunkett sips a tropical drink, while 
vacationers around him nudge each 
other and gawk. 

He says his success has reinforced his 
resolve to play several more years of 
professional football, though he will be 
34 on December 5. Plunkett’s play has 
freed the Raiders to try to unload Pas- 
torini to another team-especially since 
Dan, after breaking his leg, got involved 
in a couple of off-field scrapes that did 
not endear him to management. Al 
Davis, who makes the decisions, is high 
on young Marc Wilson as the team’s 
quarterback of the future, but that 
future isn’t now. Plunkett, whom Davis 
calls “a great player,” will start 1981 with 
the Oakland quarterback job all to 
himself. 

Plunkett concedes that the 1980 sea- 
son brought back his confidence. “I 
played this last year a lot like I played in 
New England, but I was more mature 
and knew more about what I was doing. 
I still scrambled, threw on the run and 
played with reckless abandon, but this 
time I had no doubt in my mind when 
we stepped on the field that we were 
going to win.” 

And here on Waikiki Beach Plunkett 
permits himself a satisfying look back- 
ward. “You know, of all the quarter- 
backs who got drafted my year, I was the 
first one to make it to the Super Bowl. 
Dan Pastorini, Archie Manning, Joe 
Theismann, Lynn Dickey-we all took 
different routes, but I was the first to 
make it.” * 


Murray Olderman is a syndicated colum- 
nist for Newspaper Enterprises Associa- 
tion, San Francisco. 
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s one of the winningest 
Aes: in NFL history and as 

an analyst for CBS Sports, 
George Allen has never been timid 
in his opinions. So Sport asked 
Allen to turn his analytical eye to 
the current crop of pro quarterbacks 
and to rank them accordingly. Here 
is George Allen’s ranking of the Top 
10 quarterbacks in the NFL. 


TOP TEN 


When it comes to selecting the 10 
best quarterbacks in pro football, 
the NFL and I do not agree. The 
league's complex statistical system 
for passers just doesn't give me a 
true measuring stick of a quarter- 
back. Under the NFL system, a 
passer can lead the league and his 
team can still finish 2-14. 

So I don't rate quarterbacks the 
NFL way. To me, what is most signi- 
ficant is winning. The won-lost 
record—how well he gets the job 
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done—is the key to judging a quar- 
terback. 

There are, of course, several other 
considerations. I look at a quarter- 
back's mobility, his durability, and 
his leadership. And I ask questions: 
Does he hit the open man? What is 
his rate of success inside the 20? How 
does he perform against the better 
defenses? How does he do on a third 
and seven? On a third and three? 
How does he perform in the two-min- 
ute drill? And does he win? 
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J resey BRADSHAW, 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


Terry Bradshaw is a Big Play quar- 
terback. And he has the Super Bow] 
rings to prove it. That's the main rea- 
son I rank him Number One. Big 
plays win games. When the Steelers 
beat the Rams in Super Bow! XIV, 
Pittsburgh was on the ropes until 
Bradshaw came through under 
pressure with two big pass plays, 
one for a touchdown and one that set 
up a touchdown. It's too early to rank 
him in terms of all-time quarter- 
backs, but he'll be right up there 
with the greatest because of what 
he’s already achieved. 


Bradshaw has everything. He has 
the arm and can throw long, short 
and quick. He can read defenses. He 
can move around. He's strong and 
can shed tacklers. He can scramble 
and run. He's tough and can take the 
punishment. Until last year, he 
showed no weaknesses. 

But Terry did fall off a little last 
year, for several reasons. One was 
probably too many outside interests. 
But he also played injured, which 
hurt him. And he also played with 
a team that was not at its best—when 
a team has already repeated as 
champions, the whole motivation of 
the ballclub is down. What hap- 


pened to the Steelers last year wasn't 
Bradshaw's fault alone. 

Terry got some criticism early in 
his career that he didn't deserve. 
People who called him dumb’ sim- 
ply didn't know what they were talk- 
ing about. He's proved that. The 
Steelers need Bradshaw to play at 
his former level to get back in the 
Super Bowl. I think he will. 
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Number One: Terry Bradshaw 
can throw long or short, read 
defenses, run from tacklers or 
shake them off. The total 
quarterback. 
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BRIAN SIPE, 
CLEVELAND BROWNS 
Sipe’s great quality is his daring. 
He challenges the defense, he has 
great confidence in himself and he’s 
a tremendous competitor. But his 
daring is balanced with discipline— 
he shows great poise and reads the 
defenses extremely well. In fact he 
has all the qualities of leadership 
and generalship that I like. 
He won't run much (only 20 times 


last year for an average of 2.8 yards), 
but he’s mobile enough that he’s dif 
ficult to rush and he uses his blockers 
well. Even better, he has a very quick 
release when he passes—the ability 
to throw without having to wind up, 
which makes the defense unable to 
get the jump on the football. 

Sipe is a great two-minute quar- 
terback—he proved that time and 
again last year with his late-game, 
come-from-behind heroics. And he 


Daring and discipline: Brian Sipe of Cleveland 
challenges the defense, shows grace under pressure. 
Sipe gets rid of the ball fast, making it hard for the 


avoids the critical sack with his keen 
sense of where the rushers are. 

Sometimes Sipe’s daring back- 
fires, and sometimes he tries to force 
passes he shouldn't. We all remem- 
ber the critical interception he threw 
near the end zone last year in the 
playoffs against Oakland. But! think 
his daring will remain and he'll gain 
better judgment as he goes along. 
He's too good a football player to let 
that interception haunt him. 
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a fc JAWORSKI, 


PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 


Jaworski, like his coach, Dick 
Vermeil, is a hard worker—and he 
has gradually worked himself into 
one of the best quarterbacks 
around. His strongest quality, I 
think, is his ability to read defensive 
coverage—his pass interception 
ratio was among the best in the 
league last season (only 2.7 out of 
every 100 passes thrown). Jaworski 
doesn't make many mistakes; he is, 


“again, like his coach, disciplined. 


And a key factor in his recent suc- 
cess is the great confidence he has 
in himself. 

Jaworski makes excellent use of 
his personnel—he mixes their talents 
as well as any quarterback in the 
league. With his strong arm he can 
throw long when he wants to, but 
he’s also very good at dumping it off 
when he has to. He’s not usually 
regarded as a scrambler, but what's 
sometimes overlooked is that he’s 


strong enough to slip the rush and 
make the big play when he’s in 
trouble. 

Philadelphia finished a lowly 
eighth in rushing in the NFC last 
year, so to get the Eagles to the 
Super Bowl, Jaworski had to be 
good. And he is. 


A strong arm and a clear 
head: The Eagles’ Ron 
Jaworski excels at reading 
the defense. 
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DAN FOUTS, 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 
Fouts threw more passes (589) 
than anyone in football last year. It's 
fortunate that he throws them so 
well, because without much of a 
running game in San Diego, every- 
body knows that Fouts is going to 
throw. It's also fortunate that he has 
one of the quickest releases in the 
game, because he’s basically 
immobile (23 rushes for a meager 
0.7-yard average last year). 


Fouts's great talent is the way he 
uses all of his receivers; any time a 
quarterback does that, he’s very dif 
ficult to defense. Fouts can throw the 
short- and medium-range passes 
with the best of them, but his real 
strength is his ability to throw deep 
with great accuracy. He has also 
become one of the very best two- 
minute quarterbacks in pro football. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact 
that many of Fouts’s passes wind up 
in the end zone. His 30 touchdown 


passes last year, and 24 the year 
before, show me that Fouts can put 
points on the board. And points win 
games. It's a testament to his gifted 
arm that he has taken the nonrun- 
ning Chargers to two consecutive 
division titles. And he'sgetting better. 


STEVE BARTKOWSKI, 
ATLANTA FALCONS 
Bartkowski has finally arrived. He 
was probably the most improved 
quarterback in the league last year 


San Diego's passing machine: Dan Fouts threw 
589 passes last year, more than any other QB; 
30 of them wound up in the end zone. 


and, outside of Jim Plunkett, the big- 
gest surprise. It was his outstanding 
year that led the Falcons to their 
division championship. What I like 
most about Bartkowski is that he’s 
reached the stage where he’s really 
using his head, not just his arm 
(which I rate among the best in the 
NFL)—he’s reading defenses, check- 
ing off very well at the line of scrim- 
mage and throwing to the right 
receiver. It was his newfound poise 
that allowed the Falcons to come 
from behind so often last year, 
including the big game with the 
Rams that won the division title. 
Bartkowski is big and deliberate— 
he reminds me somewhat of Roman 
Gabriel. He can throw the bomb and 
lay it on the button, but he also uses 
his tight end and his running game 
well. He's become an excellent play- 
action quarterback, faking to his 
running backs and then throwing. 
However, he's not very mobile (aver- 
aging 1.4 yards in 25 rushes in 1980) 
and he’s a pocket passer, so you 
know where he'll be most of the time. 
But with that fine offensive line he has 
in Atlanta, he can get away with it. 


KEN STABLER, 
HOUSTON OILERS 
After Stabler’s less-than-satisfac- 
tory Oiler debut last year, this rank- 
ing may seem high. Thirteen touch- 
down passes and 28 interceptions 
did not make for a great season. But 
there were reasons for that. Stabler 
was on a new team learning a new 
system. Houston, with Earl Campbell, 
ran first and threw second. And 
when the Oilers lost Ken Burrough to 


injury, Stabler really didn't have the 
receiver speed to go deep. He had 
trouble inside the 20 last year, but 
partly because it is easier to defend 
against Houston's two-tight-end 
offense down there. 

In any case, when you consider 
Kenny Stabler, you have to consider 
what he’s done in the past. And 
what he can still do. He's as good as 
there is at getting the first down 
when he has to have it. And he’s still 
one of the best two-minute quarter- 
backs in football. He’s a seasoned 
master at reading defenses and he 
can beat them with his quick 
release. Although he’s not as mobile 
as other quarterbacks, he’s extreme- 
ly tough—few can stand in the 
face of a rush the way Stabler can. 
And perhaps his great unseen 
strength is the way he takes com- 
mand in the huddle; he’s a leader. 

He may not be in his prime, but my 
guess is that Stabler will come back 
and have a big year. 


BERT JONES, 
BALTIMORE COLTS 

Jones can do anything—except 
avoid injuries. At one time I thought 
Bert Jones was going to develop into 
the No. 1 quarterback in all of foot- 
ball, but then the shoulder injuries 
interfered. When Jones is healthy, 
though, he controls his ballclub on 
offense. He was reasonably healthy 
in 1980, after two injury-riddled sea- 
sons, and came through with a good 
year, including 23 touchdown 
passes. His arm has never been a 
question—it's one of the best. His 
height (6 feet 3) is a definite plus, and 
he’s a good runner. 

One of the reasons! rank Jones so 
high is that Baltimore finished 21st in 
the NFL on defense last season; when 
you have a defense that porous, 
it puts a lot of extra pressure on the 
quarterback. Jones lost some close 
games he might have won with a 
little more help from the defense. If 
the Colts can make some improve- 
ments this year, Jones has the talent 
to win a few of those close ones— 
provided he can stay healthy. 
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DANNY WHITE, 
DALLAS COWBOYS 

White walked into a hornet's nest 
in Dallas last year, replacing Cow- 
boy legend Roger Staubach, but he 
kept his poise. He got better and bet- 
ter as the season progressed and 
was at his best in the playoffs, when 
he brought the Cowboys from 
behind to beat Atlanta to qualify for 
the NFC title game. That kind of vic- 
tory tells me a lot. He has developed 
surprisingly quickly as a two-minute 
quarterback, though it's still too soon 
to compare him toa Sipe or a Fouts— 
or a Staubach. 

His arm doesn't rank with the 
strongest, but it's versatile—he can 
throw long or short with equal effi- 
ciency (59.6 completion percentage 
last year) and he can get it into the 
end zone (28 touchdown passes). 
Unfortunately he also had high 
numbers in another area—his 25 
interceptions tied for the most in the 
NFC, but improvement there will 
come with experience. All in all, he 
reads defenses quite well consider- 
ing his limited playing time. 

To White's credit, he also does the 
punting, which means opposing 
teams can take a shot at him, but 
that doesn't seem to bother him. In 
fact, he’s a good runner and is espe- 
cially effective from punt formation; 
last year he rushed 27 times for a 
4.2-yard average, with one run of 48 
yards. 


BEYOND THE 
George Allen's 


Best Relief Quarterback. Greg 
Landry, Baltimore Colts. Landry 
could start for some teams and 
always performs well coming off the 
bench. Which is fortunate for the 
Colts, considering Bert Jones's pro- 
pensity for injury. 

Best Runner. Vince Evans, Chi- 
cago Bears. He's got the pure speed 
that most quarterbacks only dream 
of: 4.6 in the 40-yard dash. Last year 
he sprinted for 306 yards. 


White will start 1981 with much 
more confidence, and the team 
should feel more comfortable— 
which bodes ill for Cowboy 
opponents. 


JOE FERGUSON, 
BUFFALO BILLS 

I once tried to make a trade for 
Ferguson; I liked him because he 
was taking such a beating in Buffalo 
but he stayed in there, came up with 
the big plays and didn't complain. 
He's proved me right. Since Chuck 
Knox arrived in Buffalo, Ferguson 
has blossomed, last year throwing 20 
touchdown passes and leading the 
Bills to an unexpected division title. 

Ferguson is very tough. He’s one of 
the few quarterbacks in the NFL who 
haven't missed a game over the last 
few years; he played injured against 
San Diego in the playoffs last year 
when others might have stood on the 
sidelines. Ferguson is only an 
average runner (2.1 yards per carry 
in ‘80) but he sets up well, stays in the 
pocket and reads the defense well 
under pressure. 

With the Bills’ newfound success 
last year, Ferguson showed new self 
confidence and strong leadership. 
And he’s much improved as a ball 
handler and in the two-minute drill. 

Despite last year’s success, Fergu- 
son is still an underrated quarter- 
back. He doesn't get the spotlight, 
but he gets the job done. 


TOP TEN 
Quarterback Catalogue 


Best Power Runner. Doug Wil- 
liams, Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 
Power means strength, and at 6-4 
and 215, Williams is the strongest 
(and biggest) of the NFL quarter- 
backs. Last year he bulled for 370 
yards, a 6.4-yard average. 

Best Scrambler. Jim Zorn, Seattle 
Seahawks. If anyone has filled the 
elusive shoes of Fran Tarkenton, it's 
the agile Zorn. Defensive linemen 
have quickly learned to hate him. 


JIM HART, ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 

10: his age (37), Hart belongs 
in the top 10. Now entering his 16th 
NFL season, his consistency and 
durability are all the more remark- 
able because he’s played on very 
few good football teams. The past 
few years he has played injured and 
played behind a makeshift offensive 
line, yet he has still impressed me. 

One of Hart's great talents is that, 
despite his limited mobility, he has 
always been difficult to rush; he has 
a knack for holding the ball to the last 
second, then dumping it off or flick- 
ing his wrist and throwing down- 
field. The defense knows where he's 
going to be—in the pocket—but he 
uses-his protection as adeptly as any 
passer I've seen. And he still has a 
surprisingly strong arm. His statistics 
speak for themselves: in spite of 
weak supporting casts, Hart ranks 
fifth in NFL history in career total 
passing yards gained (32,154) and 
llth in TD passes (193). 

For years the Cardinals have tried 
to replace him—they've run a bus- 
load of quarterbacks in there—but 
without Jim Hart they're really in 
trouble. Now they've drafted Neil 
Lomax, but he has a lot to learn. The 
Cardinals had better protect Jim Hart 
and keep him healthy because he’s 
the only quarterback there who can 
lead them out of the wilderness any- 
time soon. 


He'll probably soon scramble his 
way into the Top 10. 

Most Likely to Crack the Top 
10 Soon. Tommy Kramer, Minne- 
sota Vikings. The Vikings appear to 
be on the rise again and Kramer's 
stature will rise with them. He can 
throw. The Vikings must learn to run. 
Worst Luck. Archie Manning, New 
Orleans Saints. Had Manning 
played for a decent team, he might 
have become a superstar—and cer- 
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tainly would rank in the Top 10. But 
he has spent his entire career, 10 
years, with the Saints. Enough said. 
Young Starter Most Likely to 
Succeed. David Woodley, Miami 
Dolphins. There's a lot of potential 
here, and his rookie season did noth- 
ing to tarnish it. I predict he'll 
become an outstanding young quar- 
terback, and playing with the Dol- 
phins and Don Shula won't hurt. 
Most Unfortunate Bench 
Warmer. Ken Anderson, Cincin- 
nati Bengals. Ken Anderson is much 
too good a quarterback to be sitting 
on the bench with a lower-level team 
like the Bengals. But he’s also proba- 
bly past his prime as a starter. And 
young Jack Thompson has to have a 
chance to prove himself, though to 
my mind he still has a lot of proving 
to do. : 
Brightest Future—Perhaps. 
Joe Theismann, Washington Red- 
skins. Theismann has all the skills— 
he’s a fine runner (six-yard average 
in 1980) and a smart passer (3.5 per- 
cent interception ratio). When he first 
came up, he tried to do it all himself. 
Now he’s matured. If the hapless 
Redskins (6-10, a poor running 
game, 27th in defense) mature with 
him, he should find a place not only 
in the Top 10, but in the Top Five. He's 
better than his won-lost record. 
Biggest Disappointment. Matt 
Robinson, Denver Broncos. Denver 
had high hopes for Robinson last 
year. He dashed them. For whatever 
reasons, he just didn't do the job, 
throwing only two touchdown 
passes and losing the starting job to 
Craig Morton. Robinson has the 
ability, but so far the Broncos haven't 
pulled it out of him. 

Second Biggest Disappoint- 
ment. Gary Danielson, Detroit 
Lions. Three years ago, Gary Dan- 
ielson had a sterling year for the 
Lions, in spite of a mediocre team. 
Last year, despite a decent statistical 
season, he had a mediocre year for 
a much better Lion team—he didn't 
get them into the playoffs. That had 
to be a big disappointment to the 
hungry fans in Detroit. 


Best Apprentice. Marc Wilson, 
Oakland Raiders. Mare Wilson 
would be my nominee for the Young 
Quarterback I'd Most Like to Be Able 
to Develop. He has good size, good 
touch and good smarts. And he 
couldn't be in a better situation than 
he has at Oakland—playing behind 
Plunkett, who is aging but effective 
(Wilson can be groomed slowly), 
and playing behind that great offen- 
sive line 

Too Much, Too Soon. Phil Simms, 
New York Giants. Poor Simms. He 
got thrown into a starting job with 
the Giants and has taken a pound- 
ing. If his confidence can survive 
until the Giants put a real team 
around him, he can be a good one. 
He reminds me of Terry Bradshaw; 
perhaps Simms can take heart in the 
fact that the Steelers weren't so hot 
when Bradshaw broke in. 

Too Much, Too Soon, Too. Rich- 
ard Todd, New York Jets. On the 
other side of New York, Richard Todd 
of the Jets is in a similar predicament. 
He has all the tools, but not much of a 
team to use them on. Some of his 30 
interceptions last season (an NFL 
high) could be justly blamed on a 
line that didn't protect him and 
receivers who didn't catch him. 
Most Likely to Win the Big 
One, But Doesn't. Steve Grogan, 
New England Patriots. Grogan is a 
fine quarterback with an excellent 
team, but when it comes to the 
playoffs, he consistently ends up on 
the losing end. Last season, he didn't 
make the playoffs at all. And it's the 
playoffs that count. Patriot patience 
may wear thin soon, and Matt Cava- 
naugh, a fine ball handler and play 
action quarterback, is waiting anx- 
iously in the wings. 

Most Unlikely to Win the Big 
One, But Does. Jim Plunkett, Oak- 
land Raiders. You talk to people, and 
no one rates Plunkett very high. But 
he’s wearing a Super Bowl ring. He 
finally got the protection he needed; 
he’s a master at using his blockers, 
and has a knack for moving around 
just enough to avoid the rush. But 
more important, he proved to be last 


year's master of the Big Play. He may 
not get the adulation, but he 
deserves all the credit in the world. 


Most Unfair Bad Rap. Pat 
Haden, Los Angeles Rams. Haden 
has been criticized in L.A. for every- 
thing from his size (5 feet 11) to his 
failure to take the Rams to the Super 
Bowl. When Vince Ferragamo did 
just that, Haden’s stock dropped fur- 
ther. But Ferragamo has departed 
for Canada, so Haden is on the spot 
again. But! like him: he’s smart, he 
knows how to throw in the passing 
lanes and he won't lose a game with 
mistakes. He also has the best mouth 
in football—his signal-calling 
cadence and audibles are more 
effective than anyone's. There’s no 
question in my mind that Haden can 
lead the Rams to the playoffs. He'll 
have to answer the Super Bowl 
question himself. 


Most Anonymous. Steve Fuller, 
Kansas City Chiefs. Steve who? A 
good starting quarterback, but with 
Kansas City’s conservative offensive 
style (and low profile in the winner's 
circle), Fuller seems to play in the 
NFL shadows. A division title would 
bring out the spotlight in a hurry. 


Strangest Career. Dan Pasiorini, 
Oakland Raiders. Pastorini, for all 
his talents, has made all the wrong 
kinds of headlines: injuries, car acci- 
dents, clubhouse punchouts. Last 
year was typical—atter a fine start, 
he was injured and watched from 
the sidelines in his street clothes as 
Plunkett guided Oakland to the 
Super Bowl. Pastorini, as of this writ- 
ing, is still a Raider; but perhaps not 
for long. If anyone is due achange of 
fortunes, it's him. He can win if he 
stays in one piece. 

Most Overlooked. Lynn Dickey, 
Green Bay Packers. I've always liked 
Dickey. But playing for lowly Green 
Bay, he hasn't gotten much positive 
recognition. In 1980, his offense fin- 
ished 22nd in the league in rushing 
while the Packer defense finished 
25th overall. Dickey gets a lot of credit 
in my book just for keeping his com- 
posure through the kind of season he 
had to endure. 


iGEORGE ALLENI 


He has the fourth best coaching record in National Football League 
history. He’s never had a losing season. And he wants to coach again. So 


why isn't this man coaching? 


Allen coached in the NFL. It's 

been three years since anyone 
asked George Allen to coach in the 
NFL. And it isn't because George 
Allen doesn't want to coach—he’s 
made it quite clear to anyone who 
asks that he'd like nothing better 
than to put on his coaching cap and, 
in his characteristic manner, to once 
again nervously lick his fingers 
while crouching on the sidelines. 
Instead he sits in frustration, waiting 
for his phone to ring. And because 
he sits on one of the better coaching 
records ever achieved in the NFL, 
you have to wonder why nobody 
calls. 

Consider that record. In 12 sea- 
sons as head coach with the Los 
Angeles Rams and the Washington 
Redskins, Allen compiled a record of 
116-47-5, a winning percentage that 
ranks him fourth all time in the NFL 
record books, outshining such 
luminaries as Tom Landry, Bud 
Grant, and Chuck Noll. With both 
the Rams and Redskins, he inherited 
losing teams and instantly trans- 
formed them into winners. When 
Allen was hired to coach the Rams in 
1966, L.A. was coming off a 4-10 sea- 
son; he took them to 8-6 that first sea- 
son and the next year, 1967, the Rams 
finished 1]-1-2, the best year in the 
history of the franchise. When he 
was hired by the Redskins in 1971, 
Washington was coming off a 6-8 
season; Allen took them to 9-4-1 that 
first season and the next year, 1972, 
the Skins finished 11-3 and went to 
the Super Bowl, the best year in the 
history of the franchise. 

In 12 years, Allen never had a los- 
ing season. With the Redskins, his 
longest losing streak was two 
games. In 12 seasons, his teams 
made the playoffs seven times. 
Moreover, Allen produced winners 
at the gate. When he arrived inL.A., 


L: been three years since George 


the Ram's home attendance* was 
averaging 30,000 a game; when he 
left, the average was almost 72,000. 
While in Washington, the Redskins 
sold out every game for seven 
years and had 10,000 fans 
on the waiting list. And 
Allen was a winner in 
the spotlight: His rec- 
ord on Monday 
Night Football was 
11-1. 

Yet nobody 
seems to want him. 


Allen departed after a contract dis- 
pute. He was immediately hired as 
head coach by Rams owner Carroll 


George 
Allen's NFL 
career has been 
a strange 

one from 

the begin- 

ning. When 
Allen was first 
hired as a head 
coach it was not 
without a court 

fight with George 
Halas and the Chi- 
cago Bears, where 
Allen was employed 
as an assistant coach; 
Halas didn't want to let 
him go. Three years later, after 
the 1968 season in which the Rams 
finished 10-3-1, owner Dan Reeves 
decided to fire Allen. But the players 
raised such an outcry that two weeks 
later, Allen was rehired. Two sea- 
sons later, after a 9-4-1 record in 1970, 
Allen's contract was not renewed. He 
was then hired by Edward Bennett 
Williams as head coach and general 
manager of the Redskins. Seven 
consecutive winning seasons later, 
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Rosenbloom. But after only two pre- 
season games, and much complaint 
from the Rams players that Allen 
was working them too hard, he was 
released. That was in August of 1978. 
He hasn't coached since. 

Nobody in the NFL ownership elite 
denies Allen's abilities. Says Leon- 
ard Tose, owner of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, “George is a winner and will 
bring a winner wherever he goes. 
His record speaks for itself. I don't 
think anyone needs any better proof 
than to say that Dick Vermeil, who 
worked for George Allen, follows 
very closely in Allen's mold. In my 
opinion, George Allen is missed in 
the NFL.’ Those accolades are 
echoed by Buffalo Bills owner Ralph 
Wilson: “George is a great motivator 
of players, and a man who pays 
great attention to detail The Bills 
have great respect for George Allen 
as a man and football coach—I hope 
we don't have to face one of his 
teams in the near future.’ Says Joe 
Robbie, owner of the Miami Dol- 
phins, “There should be a place for 
George Allen in professional foot- 
ball.” 

So why doesn't he have one? The 
reasons are based not in the man’s 
statistics but in the man’s style. And 
Allen's style, his method of opera- 
tion, is one that NFL managements 
are wary of. It's not so much a case, 
as has been suggested by some 
observers, of any sort of conspiri- 
torial “blackballing” of Allen; 
instead it's more a case of shared 
reluctance. The prevailing notion is 
that the game has changed and that 
Allen, now 59, hasn't changed with 
it; that Allen is, in effect, an outdated 
football coach. 

That notion stems directly from his 
previous coaching experiences. In 
his last brief stint with the Rams, 
Allen's exit was precipitated by the 
players’ refusal to abide by his some- 
what dictatorial style of fanatical 
hard work., Says Joe Robbie, “Cer- 
tainly no one should hire George 
Allen if training camp is to be run like 
a country club.” But the sentiment 
runs deeper: Given the more inde- 


pendent attitudes of the modern 
player, can Allen still motivate in the 
way that he used to? 

The overriding concern, however, 
dates back to his days in Washing- 
ton, where he was also general 
manager. His critics claim that in 
pursuit of his Victory Now” policy, 
he emptied the Redskin war chests of 
draft choices through trades for vet- 
erans and bankrupted the team’s 
future. Tex Schramm, general man- 
ager of the Dallas Cowboys and an 
Allen rival during the Redskin hey- 
days, says, “George Allen has cer- 
tainly proven he can win football 
games, and his methods are 
unique. And there's no question he 
has a rare ability in the defensive 
area, which is the basis for a cham- 
pionship team. But he was almost 
diametrically opposed to the build- 
with-the-draft theory, which is now 
the mainstream thinking in the 
league. His idea of gathering experi- 
enced players today at the expense 
of youth for tomorrow—that's a fear- 
ful gamble for a lot of owners.” 

George Allen has heard all this 
before. And he seems to be as tired 
of hearing it as he is of waiting for a 
job offer. “Yes,” he says, “there is a 
feeling in the NFL that I trade away 
draft choices to build my teams. I did 
that in Washington because the situ- 
ation dictated it, but in Los Angeles! 
used the nucleus of good young 
players there as well as draft 
choices. Few people remember that 
with the Rams I made trades for 
three first round draft picks. Before 
that, as player personnel director of 
the Chicago Bears, I traded for three 
first round draft picks that resulted in 
the drafting of Gale Sayers and Dick 
Butkus. My preference is to build 
with the draft and to make a few wise 
trades.” 

He has a point. With the Redskins, 
despite the skepticism of his critics, 
he proved himself as a keen evalua- 
tor of talent and a skillful trader. In 
1971, he traded a fourth round pick 
and a fringe player to New Orleans 
for quarterback Bill Kilmer, who led 
the Redskins for several years. In 


1973, he traded a batch of modestly 
talented players to Houston for safety 
Ken Houston, who became a peren- 
nial All-Pro. And one of his bartered 
first round picks went to Miami in 
exchange for the rights to Joe Theis- 
mann, who quarterbacks the Red- 
skins today. Allen claims, in fact, that 
of all the players he's traded in his 
career, he doesn't recall a single one 
that benefitted his new team as 
much as what Allen got in return. 

But Allen is aware that the game 
has changed, and in a way he finds 
himself a victim of the NFL's success. 
His forte, regardless of method, is 
winning. But winning, he suggests, 
doesn't have the bottom line value it 
once did in the NFL. Every club in the 
league, even the losers, is now mak- 
ing money. Winning doesn't carry 
the same financial necessity it once 
did. The owners, Allen suspects, 
may now prefer a smooth sailing 
ship, even if it doesn't get anywhere. 
And George Allen has always made 
waves. That makes him a high-risk 
proposition. 

Still, George Allen doesn't hesitate 
to announce his availability. Or his 
qualifications. ‘As I go around the 
NFL as an analyst for CBS,” he says, 
“I see teams that are losing and don't 
know why they are losing. These 
teams build and rebuild year after 
year because they still don't know 
how to win. The difference in the NFL 
today is one word: Coaching. 

“Winning starts with getting peo- 
ple who are in superb physical con- 
dition—and my teams were always 
at their strongest in the fourth 
quarter. My teams have played in 
an enthusiastic atmosphere that has 
extended even into the community, 
and that shows at the gate; both the 
Los Angeles and Washington fran- 
chises doubled in value in my years 
there. Winning depends on defense, 
especially a defense that takes the 
ball away; on an offense that doesn't 
make mistakes; on a great kicking 
game; and on detailed game prepa- 
ration. And those are my specialties. 
I expect to win no matter where I 
am.” * 
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World sprint cham- 
pion Sue Novara- 
Reber keeps one eye 
on the track and the 
other on the Russians 
as she races toward 
Los Angeles in 1984 


ue Novara-Reber 
S: a 25-year-old 
elementary 
schoolteacher from 
Flint, Michigan. She is 
also the best woman 
bicycle racer in the 
world-and she has 
the gold medals to 
prove it. Since winning 
her first national 
championship in 1972, 
she has collected six 


more national titles and 
two world champion- 
ships, in 1975 and 1980. 

sprint racing, also 
known as match 
sprinting, is a game of 
brains as much as 
strength. Racing on a 
banked track with sin- 
gle-speed, brakeless 
bicycles, a pair of 
opponents ride slowly 
for the first 600 


yards or so of a thousand-yard 
race, sometimes stopping com- 
pletely. Each waits for the other 
to make a break for the finish; 
whoever breaks first must open 
up a gap to win, otherwise his 
opponent will be able to “draft” 
behind him and conserve his 
strength for a final burst at the 
finish line. Only the last 200 
meters of the race are timed; 
Novara-Reber often covers 
them in 12 seconds, for an 
average speed of 37 miles per 
hour. 

Novara (she added the Reber 
when she was married four years 
ago) trains for those 12 seconds 
by riding over 300 miles a week. 
“From the time I get on my bike 
in early spring,’ she says, 
“everything I do is in prepara- 
tion for these championships. I 
try not to take anything for 


granted. I worry about every 
woman who rides the track, 
especially now when more 
women are getting involved in 
the sport. When I quit years 
from now I want people to 
remember Sue Novara as a per- 
son who could repeat year after 
year. I would like to be remem- 
bered as one of the best woman 
racers in the world.” 

Most cycling medals won by 
the U.S. in international compe- 
tition during the last two dec- 
ades have been won by women. 
The modern resurgence of 
women’s cycling started with 
Audrey McElmury’s dramatic 
win in the 1969 world champion- 
ship road race. For most of the 
1970s Novara-Reber and Olym- 
pic speed-skating champion and 
cyclist Sheila Young dominated 
the international sprint circuit, 


sometimes competing against 
each other in the finals. But 1980 
was a genuine watershed as Beth 
Heiden captured the women’s 
road race in France and Novara- 
Reber, after riding poorly in the 
first rounds, fought back for the 
gold in the match sprints. 
According to Novara-Reber, 
her intense physical and psycho- 
logical competition with the 
more-famous Young during the 
°70s did much to define her style 
and substance as a champion. 
“Some of my best and toughest 
rides were against Sheila,” she 
says. “We had a strange rivalry 
going on for five or six years. We 
were both from the same Michi- 
gan cycling club, so instead of 
seeing each other once a year, we 
saw each other all the time. We'd 
have to battle all the way 
through the district meet to the 


states and the national champi- 
onships. When she'd beat me, I 
would train harder. I must admit 
that when she retired a few years 
ago it took me a little while to get 
my motivation back. Sheila 
always pushed me to the wire. 
She kept me honest.” 

Another figure who has 
loomed large on Novara-Reber’s 
racing calendar is the Russian 
sprinter Galina Tsareva, now the 
American’s toughest rival. “I’ve 
been racing Galina since 1974,” 
says Novara-Reber, “so we know 
each other inside out. She's a 
very strong rider and hardly has 
any weaknesses at all. One of her 
real strengths is her finish out of 
the last turn, which is something 
I worked extra hard on last year 
so I could hold her off. But I 
know that since she didn’t win 
last year, it will be even tougher 


when we meet in Czechoslovakia 
at the world championships in 
September.” 

With the new interest in 
women’s racing and the inclu- 
sion of the road event in the 
Olympics for the first time, in 
1984, Novara-Reber figures she’s 
on a collision course with 
Tsareva. “With the Olympics 
coming up, each world champi- 
onship becomes that much more 
important. I think Galina will 
definitely be around for the 
Olympics. I expect to see a lot of 
her.” 

Novara-Reber tunes up for 
the summer track season by rid- 
ing road races, 30- to 100-mile 
events on 10-speed bikes. This 
spring she and her comrades on 
the newly formed Puch racing 
team, Connie Carpenter, 
Rebecca Daughton and Cindy 


Olavarri, rode the series of cri- 
terium races sponsored by Self 
magazine in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York City. A cri- 
terium race runs 30 to 50 miles 
over a one- to two-mile closed 
course, usually on city streets. 
All those corners favor a rider 
with an aggressive, sprinting 
style-like Novara’s. The photos 
on these pages were taken at the 
races held in Nutley, N.J., and 
New York’s Central Park. After a 
fall in the first race of the series, 
Novara-Reber rode support for 
Carpenter, who ended up win- 
ning the series title and a new 
car. Novara-Reber’s eyes are on 
the road ahead—and her next 
duel on the track with TSareva. 

—Fames C. McCullagh 
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What's the market value of an American hero in Canada? The Expos’ all-star catcher 
and his agent plan to find out. 


by Mark Ribowsky 


erry Petrie first heard the name midway through the 
1974 baseball season. Petrie, a Montreal sports 
agent, was at Jarry Park, the thimble the Montreal 
Expos then played in, talking to his client Duke Snider, 
the former Dodger great who'd become an Expo 
announcer. Snider started talking about the Expos’ farm 
prospects and his report centered on a young catcher. 
Gary Carter was the name, and he was making a lot of 
noise in Triple A with his bat and his enthusiasm, doing 
things like running out walks and diving all over for balls. 
“I hear Carter’s the type that could make a lot of money 
someday with his personality,’ Snider said. Jerry Petrie, 
whose ears are trained to perk up at such sounds, felt a 
pang of anticipation in his gut. It got stronger when, two 
months later, 20-year-old Gary Carter was called up to 
finish the season. Carter played nine games and hit .407 
with one home run and six RBIs. Petrie, watching all this, 
made an appointment in his date book—for next April. 
That was when Carter, as expected, made the big club. 
It was also when Petrie introduced himself. “We met after 


Gary Carter (left), chairman of Kid-8 Inc., 
pitches the company’s only product: Gary 
Carter (above), catcher for the Expos. 


a game that first week,” Petrie recalls, “and walked to the 
parking lot together. When we got to Gary’s car, I noticed 
his license plate. It said: “‘KID-8’ |an amalgam of Carter’s 
nickname in the minors—not always spoken in praise-and 
his uniform number]. I thought, ‘Ill be able to do things 
with this fella’” 

A Canadian hero who just happened to be an American. 
It had never happened before. Rusty Staub technically 
may have qualified in the early days of the Expo franchise. 
But baseball was in its infancy in Canada then, the Expos 
were terrible and Staub, a veteran player with nice red 
curls on his head, filled a need for a hero, any hero. No 
American, though, had ever grown into a hero, fueled by 
the country’s process of natural selection. Canadian sports 
fans rarely take Americans into their bosom. 

However, Jerry Petrie saw in Gary Carter an extremely 
favorable business asset: a person who could be univer- 
sally liked. Therefore, his Americanness might even be 
exploitable. It was a nice dream, but Petrie could only wait 
for atime, until Carter’s bat and glove cooperated. During 
that first year, an antsy Carter began asking when the 
endorsements and outside action would happen. Petrie 
told him he couldn’t make something out of nothing. “He 
had to do it on the field first,” Petrie says. “But I told him if 
he did, we'd have some fun.” 
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In his rookie year, Carter hit .270 with 
17 homers and 68 RBIs, and made the 
All-Star team. But Barry Foote, a rookie 
catcher in 1974, was very much in the 
picture. Carter was platooned behind 
the plate, roaming rightfield like a wild 
bull when he wasn’t catching. The next 
year, still laboring half the time in the 
outfield, he missed 71 games after two of 
his better crashes-one with a wall in 
spring training, the other with a team- 
mate. Then, in’77, Dick Williams, in his 
first year as Expo manager, let Carter 
catch full time. Almost immediately, the 
“new Johnny Bench” talk began. 
Carter, built like a tractor at 6 feet 2, 215 
pounds, hit .284 with 31 homers and 84 
RBIs, no mean feat for a guy who admit- 
ted he couldn’t hit a curveball. He also 
proved to be a rough customer behind 
the plate, a plate-blocker out of the 
nightclub bouncer school. 

But, although Carter played in 154 
games that season, it wasn’t uniil later 
on that his catching game got really 
serious. The Expos brought in former 
Dodger catcher Norm Sherry as a coach 
mainly to work with Carter on his 
mechanics. It took about two years- 
until last season-for Carter to make the 
Bench comparisons meaningful. He 
won his first Gold Glove. And the Expo 
pitchers stopped bitching about how he 
called games. “For years, we hated 


throwing to him,’ says righthander 
Steve Rogers. “He used to get upset 
when we'd shake him off-which showed 
immaturity—but he was calling one 
game for 10 pitchers. Now he calls 10 
different games.” Carter is equipped 
with, unquestionably, the best catching 
tools in baseball. Woodie Fryman, the 
prehistoric Expo reliever who used to 
throw to Bench in Cincinnati, says 
Bench’s arm in his prime may have been 
stronger than Carter’s, but Carter is 
“much better on balls in the dirt and 
much, much better at pitch-calling.” 
Davey Lopes, the Dodgers’ base- 
stealing second baseman, says Carter’s 
arm is now the best in the National 
League. And Astro catcher Alan Ashby, 
a former American Leaguer, says Carter 
is the best catcher in the game, “cer- 
tainly the most physical.” 

Carter is no Bench in pulling-power, 
but he’s hit more homers-126 coming 
into this season-than anyone in the 
game his age (27). Over the last four 
years, he’s averaged 26 homers, 83 RBIs 
and hit .272, while catching an average 
of 151 games. He’s even hitting the curve 
now, especially if he’s in one of his 
famous hot streaks, one of which nearly 
won the NL East pennant last year. 
Carter won the September player of the 
month award with these numbers: a 
.360 average, seven homers and 22 


RBIs. He ended the season with 29 
homers and a career-high 101 RBIs. 

In the U.S., Canadian ballclubs get 
about as much attention as Canadian 
champagne. But Carter’s is a recogniz- 
able name. Last season, he came in 
second in the MVP voting to Mike 
Schmidt. This year, he got off to a light- 
ning start, driving in or scoring a run in 
each of the first nine games and throw- 
ing out seven of 1] runners. A May 
slump slowed his pace, but several base- 
ball writers in the States already had 
pegged Carter as the early-season favor- 
ite for the MVP award this time around. 
Jerry Petrie is convinced. He was four 
years ago. His plans for Carter have 
been purring along ever since. 


Carter’s nickname for Petrie is 
“Lumpy,” and it fits: Petrie is roughly 
the same size and shape as a kumquat. 
Born in Stratford, Ont., he went to the 
University of Denver on a hockey schol- 
arship, came out with a degree in food 
service and went to work selling fran- 
chises for Big Boy and Roy Rogers res- 
taurants. In 1969, he had a fateful 
assignment: he tried to sell Jean Belli- 
veau, the Canadien hockey legend, a Big 
Boy franchise. Instead, he wound up 
selling himself. “It was my licensing 
training that got him,” he says. “What I 
did was similar to contract negotiating. 


But I went a step further, into incor- 
poration, making Jean a shareholder in 
himself the way [American superagent] 
Mark McCormack had done with Arnie 
Palmer and Jack Nicklaus. No Cana- 
dian athletes were doing that. Hell, 
there were so few sports agents, per se, 
in Canada. There still aren’t, just law- 
yers who dabble in it.” 

Petrie went ahead full steam to 
become, as he says, “the Canadian 
McCormack.” He did some work with 
Rusty Staub, then hit the jackpot with 
Guy Lafleur, the Canadiens’ glamour 
puss. But American baseball players 
were a different story. Many, feeling like 
expatriates, have little to do with Can- 
ada or Canadian agents. “They could 
get nice tax breaks becoming landed 
immigrants,’ Petrie says, “but they 
don’t even consider it because their 
American agents give up on Canada, 
too.” 

Petrie currently has three dozen 
clients in his stable, but only Belliveau, 
Lafleur and Carter have become walk- 
ing corporations, with their own offices 
in Petrie’s suite. Carter came aboard in 
mid-75. “I was selective taking Gary,” 
says Petrie. “I needed a national hero 
type, and how many Americans could 
do that? The fact is, a guy can get just as 
rich here doing outside work as in the 
States, but it has to be the right guy. In 
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Carter attends conventions and smiles a lot. 
Petne collects business cards. 


the States, loads of ballplayers clean up. 
Here, only one could.” 


A few miles and gopher holes north of 
Montreal is. Pointe Claire. A lonely 
office building stands there beside a 
Holiday Inn just off the Trans-Canada 
Highway. You go up to the second floor 
and see a door reading: “Sports Admin- 
istration Inc.” Underneath that it says: 
“Guy Lafleur Ltd.” Under that, “Kid-8 
Inc.” and “Kid-8 Worldwide.” Inside, 
in an office next to a soda machine, 
silver trophies and bronzed _ baseball 
bats glisten from inside a large break- 
front. Photos, ad posters and a Norman 
Rockwell painting fight for wall space. 
On a bookshelf sit three books: a Bible, 
Nice Guys Finish Last and A Thinking 
Man’s Guide to Baseball. Copies of The 
Sporting News occupy a shelf. Ata desk, 
aman pushes a pen on this spring morn- 
ing. The man wears a blue suit and tie, 
and black pumps. You really do have to 
look twice to realize it’s Gary Carter. 

“Just going over my schedule,’ he 
says, his smiling visage in oils looking 
benevolently down from behind him. 
“That’s really about all I do here.” He 
grins, accepting the charade easily-no 
serious pretensions of being an actual 
business person. But he is here, in busi- 
ness uniform, which says something 
about how well Petrie has him trained. 
There’s no doubt Carter and Petrie are 
close; Carter is no mere guinea pig. 
Petrie is the godfather of Carter’s first 
daughter (he now has two) and the two 
have developed rituals: pizza after the 
game, ice cream after dinner, popcorn 
watching television. Petrie also got 
Carter to live in Montreal year-round 
(in Kirkland, Que.), got him to learn 
some French and come to the office 
every day he’s in town. 

Carter insists the business motive was 
secondary in moving to Montreal. “I 
just hated living in two places, going 
back and forth,’ he says. “It wasn’t 
Jerry’s decision, it was mine.” However, 
Petrie says, “I told him to do it. It was 
the only way. People want to know he 
cares about Canada, that his bags aren’t 
packed the last game of the year like 
everybody else. It’s like at the office. It’s 
important to 7-UP, say, that they can 
come over and see him as one of their 
kind. It gets Gary away from being seen 


as just a ballplayer.” 

The corporation itself, of course, is “a 
way to disperse money,” Carter says. He 
must pay U.S. as well as Canadian per- 
sonal taxes, but saves a bundle through 
income-averaging, investment annui- 
ties and other devices. For the record, 
Carter is the chairman of his company, 
Petrie the vice-president, Carter’s wife, 
Sandy, the secretary-treasurer. Petrie’s 
wife, Willy, is administration chief 
because, by Canadian law, an American- 
headed corporation must have two 
Canadians on the board. They all meet 
every month, with minutes taken. All 
very official. 

Profitable, too. With the 1979 pen- 
nant run came open doors and requests 
for map directions to Pointe Claire. But 
while Petrie says Carter’s popularity was 
easy to exploit, he talks about the leg- 
work they did pushing the image along. 
There is, first of all, a favorite Petrie 
technique: the five-day, five-city tour. 
He sends Carter on several of them 
every winter. Carter, the good soldier, 
grimaces and goes. On one last winter, 
Carter mushed from Halifax (Chamber 
of Commerce dinner) to Toronto (celeb- 
rity dinner) to Edmonton (ditto) to 
Acapulco (convention of the Adams 
chewing gum company). Carter talks 
about motivation, baseball and the 
Expos, and smiles a lot. Petrie collects 
business cards. 

Petrie can pick and choose the com- 
panies he feels are right for Carter. The 
watchword is “long-range,” two or three 
years minimum (“We don’t have to grab 
at the one-year deals anymore’). The 
roster looks like this: the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of 7-UP, Gillette and Sasson 
jeans, Penman’s sportswear, Duro-Vitre 
windshields, Dominion Textile, Irving 
Oil and Heck-Toledo (a GM dealer). On 
any given day, you can see the spoils of 
success on and around Carter: he wears 
Penman’s shirts and Sasson jeans, his 
locker stool is a director’s chair from 
Penman’s, he drives a Porsche (gratis 
from Heck-Toledo). His sneakers are 
Brooks-the only American company in 
the lot, thus falling in the Kid-8 World- 
wide domain. 

In all, Kid-8 Inc. cleared $100,000 in 
profits last year-half of what Lafleur 
did, “but Guy’s been around longer, he’s 
hockey, and $200,000 in a country of 22 


million is exceptional,” Petrie says. “But 
if the Expos win the pennant, Gary will 
be the hottest thing this country’s ever 
seen.” 

There are restaurant, real estate and 
racquetball club deals in the works. And 
if Petrie can’t swing a monster contract 
for Carter in Montreal (his five-year, $1 
million pact has two years to run but 
Petrie wants an extension with a huge 
increase) and Carter goes to a U.S.- 
based club as a free agent in ’82, Petrie 
will go right with him. “We're already 
thinking of opening an office in south- 
ern California, so that’s a hint about 
where we'd go.” Petrie pauses and grins. 
“The big sports faces in the States are 
getting boring. Reggie is what, 35? In 
two years, if the Expos win the Series, 
Gary’s a fresh face down there, and we'll 
have an in with 7-UP, Gillette, Sasson. 
Gary can be bigger than Reggie Jack- 
son-the first North American hero.” 


Gary Edmund Carter was born in 
Culver City, Calif., and raised in nearby 
Fullerton. His father is a well-to-do air- 
craft worker. His older brother Gordon 
played two years in the Giants’ farm 
system. Carter’s life was as complicated 
as the name of his high school-Sun- 
nyhills—until, when he was 12, his 
mother died of cancer. “I took it very 
personally, very hard,” he says. “One 
thing it did was turn me off God for a 
while and on to sports. I really feel 
everything good I did on a field was for 
my mother.” He did a lot. Gordon 
Carter says his kid brother was so good- 
1] letters in high school-he had a ten- 
dency to loaf. “I was very hard on Gary, 
pushed him,” he says. “I wasn’t gonna 
let him throw away what he could be. 
He had twice the talent I did.” 

The kid learned well. After the Expos 
drafted him on the third round, Carter 
turned down over 100 college scholar- 
ship offers—baseball, football, basket- 
ball-and went off to Rookie League in 
1972 with a bonfire in his pants and a 
very brown nose. He'd do his diving, 
flopping bit, and only the best calisthen- 
ics, only in the first row. Larry Parrish, 
the Expos’ third baseman, went 
through Class A with Carter. He re- 
members Carter constantly asking the 
manager and coaches, “How’m I 
doing?” It was a cute act for the coaches 
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and the fans, but not for his teammates. 
“Td think, ‘Grow up, huh?’” says Par- 
rish. “I mean, an ego is fine, but his 
immaturity carried it away. I didn’t like 
him for years.” Neither, Parrish says, 
did half the club when Carter came up. 
“Sure, it was jealousy. He was no better 
than a lot of us, but we thought the club 
was building him up as the star and that 
he was acting it. He smiled an awful lot, 
especially with cameras around.” 

And because he still does, not all the 
resentment has evaporated. The play- 
ers’ relationship with Carter may be 
fairly described as benign symbiosis: no 
love, no hate, not much chemistry 
either way. Still, simply because Carter 
is such an important person now, ration- 
alization is easy. “He’s just a competi- 
tor,’ says Parrish. “The other day I 
played golf with him against two of our 
coaches and he was cheering when they 
made a bad shot-not your usual golf 
behavior. But it’s real, it rubs off on you. 
A club needs that.” 

Carter has explanations for his early 
overdrive, when he says he “overdid it.” 
He was immature and shy, and the hus- 
tle was a device to overcome that. He 
also had lunch with Pete Rose one day 
after a spring game (“He bought me a 
fruit cup”). They talked baseball and 
Carter says he developed a subconscious 
desire to emulate Rose. Even so, there’s 
no apology. “I’m just a very energetic 
person. What can I do?” he says. “I like 
to win and I like my job, so it’s easy. Just 
give me a bat and ball. I’m set. Besides, 
in all this ume, I never felt resentment. I 
read about it in the papers, but I’d walk 
in the lockerroom and be my old self, 
‘Hi, how ya doin’?’ I get along with 
everybody.” An earnest look. “I don’t 
know. I’m very naive.” The look tells 
you that, if so, it doesn’t bother him a 
tick. 

Carter speaks in gusty, rambling 
rushes, his big eyes looking right at you. 
Although he genuinely enjoys talking, 
he seems to know he can’t sound deep or 
revelatory and it strikes you he feels bad 
about it. He tries to embellish, to reach 
for fresh words and thoughts, but in- 
evitably winds up going in circles. 
Because he tries so hard, you end up 
believing him when he says there’s not 
much more to him than what you see. 
Has he gotten along with everyone? 


There are hints about “animosities” 
during the competition with Foote, but 
he leaves it at that. There is also some 
light sarcasm about Dick Williams’ 
refusing to let him play first base occa- 
sionally (which Carter wants to do). 
“He'd rather have me break a leg catch- 
ing,’ is the line. Idiosyncrasies? You 
have to settle for neatness: cleats in 
orderly stacks in his locker, clothes 
folded precisely on the crease. 

Carter is said to have contributed to 
an antiabortion fund. True? “No. That’s 
| Montreal shortstop] Chris Speier’s 
thing. He goes overboard with it. I 
don’t. I just lent my name to his group 
because he asked me to.” Is he political? 
“No. I would’ve voted for Reagan but- 
here’s how naive I am-I forgot to get my 
absentee ballot so I couldn’t vote.” Has 
he read any good books lately? “I’ve had 
The Late Great Planet Earth in my duffel 
bag but I haven’t read it yet. ’m not a 
big reader, mostly The Sporting News. 
But John Wooden’s book They Call Me 
Coach helped me find God again.” His 
heroes? “There’s my father.’ Pause. 
“Maybe John E Kennedy. So many 
things are named after him, so he 
must’ve been a good man.” Pause. 
“Maybe General Patton. I took a moti- 
vation course once in California and 
they kept on showing that movie.” 


Q: Gary, are you ever depressed? Or 
get so mad you feel like kicking the dog? 

A: Nope. I love my golden retriever. 
Her name in Tina. 

Carter’s niceness. Another issue in 
the clubhouse. “Don’t get me wrong, I 
like Kid,’ says one Expo. “Butit’s tough 
to really know him. The kidding with 
him is a little stiff, forced. He’s real 
image-conscious. He acts like Gary 
Carter.” Parrish even refers to Carter as 
“two different people. In public he’s 
very clean. In the lockerroom he'll cuss, 
have a few beers; he’s a different guy.” 
Carter, asked about that, says he merely 
has learned to interact with the players, 
that those behind-doors moments are 
special to him. And Parrish agrees that 
those moments have gotten better. 
“Gary always wanted to be liked by the 
team,’ he says, “because everyone 
always liked him when he was growing 
up. His life was like the high school 
prom. So maybe he overdid it to make 


us like him. You can’t crucify a guy for 
that. I don’t know anyone here who 
doesn’t think he’s a great guy.” 

So, if Carter, as Parrish says, rubs 
people the wrong way, most Expos feel 
it’s out of innocence and, by nature, an 
inability to communicate on a gut level- 
not out of suspicion about motives. 

Canadian fans don’t care one way or 
the other. They’ve loved his image 
mightily from the start. After the 
Expos’ first pennant run in 1979, Carter, 
who'd moved to Montreal that year, 
couldn’t go to a Canadiens hockey game 
without being mobbed. “I can’t sit in 
the stands anymore,” Carter says, “only 
in the press box.” Jerry Petrie is usually 
right behind, smiling all the way. 


Back at the office, Carter finishes 
checking his schedule: lunch with the 
Gillette sales force tomorrow, 7-UP pres- 
entation the next day, Penman’s com- 
mercial the next, golf with the Penman’s 
president the next, Dominion Textile 
commercial the next. Then, moving to a 
sofa, he flops out and talks about his 
stocks—he bought 100 shares of a com- 
puter company at 19, sold at 33 and has 
just sunk the profits into Fairchild 
Industries. When he finishes, he’s asked 
to reflect on this set-up all around him. 

“T don’t know how far I can go with 
it?’ he says. “Some people think you 
can’t get recognition in the States if you 
play in Canada, there’s that stigma. But, 
heck, I couldn’t have done what I’ve 
done playing in the States. So I’m 
happy.” Does he love Canada? He pon- 
ders. “I really can’t say that. I enjoy it, 
I’m treated so well, I’m taking advan- 
tage of playing here. But, yeah, that 
little something may be missing not 
being home.” 

A glance at his watch says the intro- 
spection is over. As usual, Carter is on 
the move, flipping on his designer 
shades and gliding toward the door en 
route to an early radio interview and 
photo session at Olympic Stadium. 
Time for one more question. Is he 
money-hungry? “No. I just want it all.” 
A hearty laugh takes the edge off it, but 
the words echo. The walls here love 
sounds like that. * 


Mark Ribowsky 1s a freelance writer 
based in New York City. 
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ROBBY 
RETURNS 


Frank Robinson has his second chance— 
but with a two-year contract and a team 
more than two years away, can he succeed 
in San Francisco? 


by Robert Ward 


he wind is whipping across the 
T frozen tundra of San Francisco's 
Candlestick Park, and in the 
pressbox the baseball guys are talking 


about redecorating their Victorian 
houses. There’s this little sportswriter, 


with a Full Cleveland Polyester Leisure 
Suit-complete with lime green jacket, 


lime green pants, white shoes, and 
white leatherette belt and he’s saying, 
“Yeah, I got these terrific latticed dou- 
ble-louvered windows for the place. 
Looks like an old whorehouse-and we 
have this terrific view... Marge and the 
kids love it.” The scribe is not exactly 
knocking himself out watching the 
Giants. But that’s okay. Most of the fans 
aren’t paying much attention either. 
Down below me, in this pathetic little 
pocket of fans, there’s a hard core Giant 
rooter. He’s dressed in a parka and every 
once in a while he does jumping jacks to 
keep his fingers from getting numb. 


It’s a shame really, for down on the 
field there’s a pretty good game on. 
Manager Frank Robinson’s new hus- 
tling Giants are two up on the Phillies in 
the top of the ninth and pitcher Al 
Ripley is doing his best to get the game 
over with so he can go thaw himself out 
in the showers. He gets Pete Rose easy 
on a ground ball to Joe Morgan, then 
nails Gary Matthews on a fly ball to Billy 
North in center. Now Mike Schmidt is 
up there, waving his bat around to 
knock the icicles off of it. He tops the 
ball towards third base. Darrell Evans 
charges it, flips it to Enos Cabell. End of 


“I was the first black manager...I 
was too tough...I lacked patience.” 


game. But wait. The ump has called the 
ball foul. Everyone in the press box 
groans. Hell, the guy in front of me was 
hoping to get back to work on his new 
Swiss Alpine flower boxes. Then, sud- 
denly, there is a great honking cheer. 

“What the hell?” I say to the black 
sportswriter next to me. 

“Dig it,” he says. “Jack man... Jack 
Clark... He’s splitting.” 

“Splitting?” I say, “but surely sir...’ 

“On the field, man. Clark... .dig.” 

I gaze toward the crushed green turf 
in right and yes, it does seem that way. 
Jack Clark is indeed splitting. He’s run- 
ning head down toward the right field 
stands, trotting briskly too; hell, he can 
already feel those hot shower needles 
raining down on him. Joe Morgan, the 
veteran second baseman, is turning and 
waving to him, but Jack isn’t looking. 
He hits the runway gate in stride, pulls 
it closed behind him with a resounding 
last mile clang. Jack Clark has split. 

In the press box and among the fans, 
even on the field, there is a kind of 
metaphysical pause. A longer pause. A 
lull. Is this a baseball game or a Pinter 
play? Two, three minutes go by. The six 
thousand stout-hearted fans who have 
braved the gale winds coming off the 
bay start a little cheer. “Jack, Jack, 
Jack.” Finally, four minutes later, 
Jack opens the iron gate and looks 
around sheepishly. Christ, they’re still 
out there. He knows something 
is wrong. He trots back toward right 
field, amidst a . Bronx cheer. Aftera 
few more swings 
there is a fly ball 

to Larry Hern- 
don in left and 
the game is over. 
But not the drama. 
Everyone in the press- 
box is turned on now. 
The Giants may be a bit 
dull, but think of what Manager Frank 
Robinson is going to say to Clark. 


> 


Three keys for the Giants: 
(Clockwise) Larry Herndon, a 
star in the manager's image; 
Vida Blue, at 32, still the 

class of the staff; and Rennie 
Stennett, the “unappreciated” 
back up. 


Remember how he used to lose control 
when he was with Cleveland if a guy 
didn’t run out a walk? This ought to 
really set him off. 

I hustle out of the box, get into the 
smellbound press elevator and ride with 
the herd down toward the clubhouse. I 
have my tape recorder ready to get every 
funky bit of Frank Robinson invective. 
Hell, this is going to be the good stuff. 


Slumping Jack Clark: "No one 
could hit like Frank Robinson 

could hit, I’ve got to work this 
out for myself.” 


Eagerly, the writers swarm into Frank 
Robinson’s office. We expect to see 
Clark in there, under Robinson’s cleated 
foot. Instead, we get a bit of a surprise. 

Frank Robinson is sitting at his old 
scarred desk, his feet propped up. He's 
smiling and winking and looking like he 
just inherited an oil well. 

“What about Jack Clark’s little goof 
in right?” says an eager reporter. As he 
says it, we all thrust out microphones at 
Frank, jostling one another for the 
inside track. 

“Yeah,” Frank Robinson says, “that 


was something. I didn’t think he’d ever 
get back out there. I’ll have a private 
talk with him.” 

He gives a polite, tight little smile 
which says it clearly. End of discussion 
boys. Next question. 

I shuffle my feet and look at the wall. 
This is Terrible Frank Robinson? What 
indeed is up? My tape recorder feels like 
a peasant’s basket from which a Count 
has just stolen the bread. No foul tan- 
trums. No good quotes. The guy’s got- 
ten mature on us. It’s a drag. But maybe 
not. I decide to hang around a while and 
find out. 

The next day, over a lunch of chiliand 
burgers, Frank Robinson (the new 
improved variety) and I talk about his 
stormy past. “Listen,” he says smiling 
cheerfully, “I was the first black man- 
ager in baseball and there was incredible 
pressure. I don’t blame anyone else. I 
was too tough...I lacked patience. But 
we had a rough situation, too. It was my 
first job as a manager and I wanted to 
win-badly. I probably got on guys a 
little hard, with the wrong tone of voice. 
I could have walked away from argu- 
ments, I could have handled a situation 
behind closed doors instead of getting 
on a guy in front of his teammates. It 
was the same with arguing with the 
umpires. You always want to get the last 
word in...” 

In March 1980 Frank Robinson gave 
an interview to SPORT Magazine 
which said that he would never manage 
again. But when I ask him about it now, 
the new Frank just smiles. “I was a little 
surprised to get this job,” he says. “But 
you must understand when I made 
those remarks I was concerned because 
other managerial jobs had come up and 
I hadn’t been considered. It wasn’t the 
length of time; I had only been out of 
baseball for three years. Other guys had 
been out longer and come back. But 
they had offers. I admit I made mistakes 
that first time round. ..mistakes I won’t 
make again.” 

The man is so calm, so friendly, that 
in spite of my memory of the Cleveland 
days, I’m starting to be convinced. Still, 
I remind him that he has some of the 
same problems here in San Francisco 
that he did at Cleveland. A two-year 
contract, but a club that is more .than 
two years away. Perhaps he'll be under 
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"I don't want topull a 'Frank Robinson 
did it this way'on anyone. 


the pressure gun again soon. But Frank 
Robinson merely smiles, eats his burger 
and gets a twinkle in his eye. 

“That was one of the first things I 
looked into when I was interviewed for 
the job. Whether I was going to be given 
time to really develop the club. Both 
(vice-president) Spec Richardson and 
(owner) Bob Lurie assured me that they 
were going to give me a chance. They 
don’t expect a pennant contender this 
year or next. Which doesn’t mean that I 
can just coast along. 

Now this sounds fine and, certainly 
no one will dispute that things are better 
in San Francisco than they were at 
Cleveland. But how much better is at 
present a very large question mark. As 
of the players’ strike the Giants were a 
five-hundred ball club. But their big 
players, men like Clark, Morgan and 
Evans, are not hitting. Clark, with his 
flakey on-field play as well as his slump, 
is the most problematical. An intense 
and moody man, Robinson will have his 
hands full keeping Clark from getting 
down on himself. But he’s trying. 

“T talk to him,” says Robinson. “You 
want to say hello every day toa man ina 
slump. You don’t want to look the other 
way when he comes.” 

“No one can hit like he could hit,” 
Clark says. “I’ve got to work this out for 
myself.” 

Clark’s remark has a bit of a defensive 
ring to it, as though he’s subconsciously 
comparing himself to his manager. And 
there is nothing Frank Robinson wants 
to avoid more than that comparison. 

“I had that problem at Cleveland. I 
couldn’t understand how a guy didn’t 
give his best. You may not be the best, 
but you had to try to be the best no 
matter what. You ran into walls if you 
had to. But I’ve learned now that not 
everybody feels that way, and though I 
don’t understand it any better, I’ve 
learned to live with it. I don’t want to 
pull a ‘Frank Robinson did it this way’ 
on anyone.” 

The problem with Clark is doubly 
serious because the Giants are not Mas- 
ter Batsmen, or Master Fielders either. 
At first base Enos Cabell is a solid .275 
hitter, but in his first 59 games this sea- 
son had already picked up 11 errors. 
Lately he has been playing third, and 
doing his best imitation of a sieve. As 


the manager himself puts it, “Enos 
stands over there at third.” But Cabell is 
a free spirit, a leader, and knocks in 
runs. In the clubhouse he walks around 
beating the lockers with a riding crop, 
and he likes to do the dozens on Frank 
Robinson. “Like hey Frank, hey you 
are a great talker. I dig talking to you, 
Frank. We’re having a hell of a conver- 
sation now. We’re cooking ain’t we 
Frank? This is fun man...I dig it.” As 
this monologue goes down, Frank 
Robinson gives Cabell his arms-folded, 
Jack Benny stare. You almost expect 
him to explode, grab Cabell and shake 
him. But in the end he just... smiles. 
The New Frank. The Patient Frank. 
The Mature Frank. But will he stay that 
way? Will Cabell’s bench jockey tactics 
seem as hip and amusing along about 
August, when the Dodgers are fifty 
games out in front? Robinson still 
thinks so. 

“T learned,’ he says, “I learned and I 
grew. I watched Earl Weaver. I learned a 
lot from him. And I learned from my 
own mistakes. It doesn’t get to me now.” 

Cabell thinks so too. 

“T ride him man, but were both 
ghetto guys. He knows I respect him. 
His door is open. I go in and tell him 
what’s bugging me and he listens, man. 
Not all managers listen. But he does. I 
think the whole team respects him.” 

At second base, there is more poten- 
tial trouble. Robinson has insisted that 
Joe Morgan play over expensive backup 
second baseman Rennie Stennett. Sten- 
net had a sensational hitting spring, but 
Robinson says that Morgan fields better, 
and “can still drive in the runs. He 
drives in more runs than Rennie even if 
he’s hitting a lot less.” So far however, 
Joe Morgan has driven in very few runs. 
In a game with the Phillies, I watch 
Morgan turn four double plays. But he 
was hitting a tiny .222 at the time. 

I ask Rennie Stennett how he feels 
about the situation and he says, “Unap- 
preciated. I hit great. I can still field. 
But I can’t play. How would you feel?” 
The pain is so evident in Stennett’s voice 
that he seems barely able to contain 
himself. Robinson has left himself open 
to criticism here, yet he defends himself 
impressively. 

“T said at the beginning that we had to 


have defense. Joe is able to turn the- 


double play. And I haven’t given up on 
him as a hitter either. Joe is on the down- 
side of the hill as a player. That’s obvi- 
ous. But he can still hit. What he needs 
to do is adjust. He has to learn that as he 
gets older he can’t pull the outside pitch 
like he used to. He’s not going to hit as 
many home runs or steal as many bases. 
It’s like football. There is no use for a 
quarterback to try to throw a sixty-yard 
pass when the defensive guys are back 
there waiting. He should throw under 
the protection. That’s what Joe has got 
to do. Take the single to left.” 

Robinson thinks Morgan will adjust. 
But it appears there is still some selling 
to do. Morgan seems to think he can still 
pull the ball with his old power. If any- 
thing, his stats prove his manager is 
right. As for Stennett’s brooding, 
Robinson nods and says not only that he 
“understands Rennie’s feelings” but 
that he approves. “I wouldn’t want a 
player who was happy about being on 
the bench. We'll use him. He'll get his 
time.” 

But of all the problem players on the 
Giants roster, the most curious is out- 
fielder Larry Herndon. Looking at him 
in the locker room, one sees a tall, per- 
fectly proportioned man who looks like 
he should be a star. But throughout his 
career, Herndon has always started fast, 
then tailed off. Robinson has been 
working with him perhaps more than 
with any other player. And Herndon 
speaks of Robinson with reverence 
touching on idolatry. “He was a great 
player. He’s the kind of man that gets us 
up.” Robinson’s theory on Herndon’s 
yearly fall-off is that he’s never gotten to 
play enough. “The minute he showed 
signs that he was slumping they took 
him out. You can’t do that to a player 
and expect him to keep his confidence.” 

When I first saw Herndon this year 
he was leading the league in batting at 
.355. The gents in the Giants front office 
were smiling and shaking their heads, as 
though Robinson’s fatherly advice and 
attention had finally transformed Hern- 
don into the superstar they once pre- 
dicted. Now, however, Herndon had 
again gone into one of his unfortunate 
nosedives and fallen off the top ten hit- 
ters list. Nevertheless, Robinson 
believes he’ll bounce back, and has been 
talking about Herndon like he already is 
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"If anyone ever says anything like 
Knepper, I hope it's not to my face.” 


a star, which isn’t a bad strategy. Still, 
nothing in baseball is certain. Except 
that when teams win, managers look 
good. And when they lose, managers 
get fired. Robinson needs Herndon as 
much as he needs Morgan and Clark. 
Maybe more. 

The Giants’ pitching staff is their 
strength. Vida Blue is as unpredictable 
and as colorful as ever; when I find him 
in the lockerroom he immediately col- 
lars me and insists I hear some twenty 
Norwegian jokes, from a book of the 
same title, “Norwegian Jokes.” Sample 
joke: “Did you hear about the man who 
was half Norwegian and half Japanese? 
Every December 7th he goes out and 
attacks Pearl Olson!” 

But between jokes, Blue, as always, 
strikes a serious note: “I think the big- 
gest difference between Frank Robin- 
son this time out and the last is that he 
isn’t worried about being the first black 
manager, the only black manager. Now 
he’s just trying to be a manager.” 

Blue may well have a point. One can 
barely underestimate just how badly 
Robinson wanted to be the first black 
manager. Robinson has always had an 
heroic vision of himself. As a player, he 
transformed the Baltimore Orioles of 
the late 60’s from a good to a great club, 
convincing them by his own example 
that they were great. As a manager in 
the Puerto Rican leagues every winter 
since 1968, he displayed an almost reli- 
gious conviction that he could will 
players to win. When they revealed 
themselves as humans instead of heroes, 
Robinson was infamously tough on 
them. One player who remembers is 
Doyle Alexander, now one of the Giants’ 
key pitchers: 

“If Frank Robinson hadn’t cleaned 
up his act from the way he acted back 
then,” says the slow-talking pitcher, “he 
just couldn’t have stayed in the majors. 
No way. He used to be hot, yell at guys 
.. of course a lot of managers acted that 
way back then. That was the style. But it 
doesn’t work anymore. Right now he’s 
doing a good job.” 

There is a curious tone to Alexander’s 
words. It’s as though he’s surprised that 
Robinson has been able to control him- 
self. And pleased as well. 

Al Ripley, picked up from Boston, is 
a curve ball pitcher Robinson likes for 


his ability to deal with fastball hitting 
National League clubs like Philadel- 
phia. I watch Ripley mow down the 
Phillies who look frustrated by his end- 
less diet of what one sportswriter 
termed “pure junk.” Whether pure junk 
will get by over a long season is anyone's 
guess, but Ripley looks tough. And 
Robinson notes, “for some reason when 
he pitches we score runs.” 

Unfortunately, when Ed Whitson 
pitches the Giants do not score. “He’s a 
good pitcher,’ Robinson says, “but he 
makes some mistakes. He'll be cruising 
along just fine, then he gives up the 
home run ball. You worry about him 
because he is so angry. He’s the guy who 
comes into the clubhouse, kicks things, 
tears stuff up. I just worry he'll hurt 
himself. I’m trying hard to watch him. 
And if we could score some runs for him 
it would help.” 

“Do you talk to him?” IT ask. 

“T talk to him all the time, but there’s 
not much you can say to a guy when he 
feels that bad. You say it anyway, and 
hope it will mean something to him fur- 
ther down the road.” 

The relief corps is yet another puzzle 
for Robinson. As one sportswriter 
describes the Giant bullpen, “Minton 
comes in for Minton.” He refers to Greg 
Minton, who is among the league lead- 
ers in appearances and saves. He hasn't 
given up a home run in over 215 innings 
(the record is 247%. ) Minton’s only real 
help has come from lefthander Al Hol- 
land, who came with Whitson in the 
trade that sent Bill Madlock to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Many fans may find it somewhat sur- 
prising to hear Minton cited as the ace of 
the Giant bullpen since he gets very 
little press. That honor is accorded to 
lefty Gary Lavelle, who in 1977 was an 
All-Star but has been, of late, gigant- 
cally ineffective. This hasn’t prevented 
him from becoming famous, not by get- 
ting saves, but by being saved. Lavelle 
is the mouthpiece for the Giants’ “Team 
Chapel” or, as the sportswriters have 
dubbed it, the “God Squad.” Hardly a 
day goes by that Gary Lavelle doesn’t 
say something wonderful for the San 
Francisco papers. To a writer on the 
Chronicle he said that, “San Francisco 
was a Sodom and Gomorrah filled with 
homosexuals and radicals.” To me he 


amends this quote by saying that he has 
a lot of gay friends and wouldn’t hesitate 
to help them if they were in trouble, but 
that didn’t mean he approved of the “sin 
of homosexuality.” And to show his 
democratic disdain, he adds that “I 
don’t approve of the sin of adultery 
either.” 

Though Lavelle makes his moral 
waves, he has not to date said anything 
as remarkable as Bob Knepper (since 
departed from the team and pitching 
extremely well for the Houston Astros), 
who last year gave up a game winning 
home run but was alleged to have 
shrugged it off with the immortal lines, 
“Tt was God’s will.” Teammate Darrell 
Evans, himself a Christian but 
apparently not as full of fire and brim- 
stone as Lavelle might like, has been 
quoted as saying that some of the Super 
Christians weren’t giving their all on the 
field. 

Frank Robinson is watching this situ- 
ation with a certain detachment, but not 
without interest. “Up to now,” he says,” 
I swear to you that I’ve seen this team 
play with as much intensity as they are 
capable of. I don’t think the chapel pro- 
gram or the God Squad or whatever you 
want to call it, has hurt anyone. But if 
anyone ever does say anything like 
Knepper said, I hope it’s not to my 
face 

Lavelle, so far, hasn’t chalked up his 
lousy pitching to any of God’s handi- 
work. But his bad year must be espe- 
cially galling to Robinson. A few years 
ago Lavelle was a brilliant pitcher, as 
was Billy Jean King’s brother, Randy 
Moffit. But Moffit has been felled by a 
curious intestinal flu and hasn’t been 
able to pitch. Robinson desperately 
needs the bullpen to come back to full 
strength. The Giants simply do not hit 
well enough to blow many teams out 
and as the season takes its inevitable 
toll on the starters, the relievers will be- 
come an even larger factor. Perhaps 
Frank Robinson should pray for his 
deliverance. 

Robinson knows that this team, a 
tough, but essentially marginally 
talented outfit, is not going to do much 
better than third or fourth place. Most 
of the players seem to know it too. Only 
Joe Morgan speaks of winning the pen- 
nant, which is another reason he’s at 
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“Dr Sullivan—Youre the Greatest’ 


These letters are current—written to us about last year’s 


1980 Football Season—we’ve got postmarks to prove it—un- 
like other so-called testimonials that may be ancient history. 


“Itwas the skill of Dr. Sul- 
livan that made me a 
consistent winner for 
1980 college football. | 
was afraid that using a 
prediction service might 
take the fun out of it. | 
sure was wrong. It was 


é 


A. 


much more fun to win week after week.”’ 
Jim Cash, Ninevah, Indiana 


“| have been a customer of Winners for 4 
years. | thought that you might like to know 
that | kept records on 5 different services, all 
nationally advertised with claims from 72% 
to 83% winners. For the football season of 
1980, their true percentages against my 
lines went from alow of 37 % to 46% withan 
average of 42%, | am happy to say that Dr. 
Sullivan's selections against the same line 
ended up for the year with an astounding 
68% winners.” —_M.C.M., Arlington, Texas 


“We have been using 
your service for 3 years, | 
feel it is the very best ser 
vice...we have been 
winners all 3 years. We 
especially like it because 
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itis always on time, anda | 
high percent of your pre- P 1 
dictions are right for college and pro," 
W.F. Findly, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
“| have been a subscriber to Dr. Sullivan for 
eight years and each year | was a winner 
However, the 1980 season was the most 
successful of all.” 
C.P., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“| started out the year using Winners and 2 
other services. After the first 2 months | threw 
out the other 2. Winners started out and 
ended delivering winners | feel like I'm 
getting Monday's sport section on Friday.”’ 
C.B.S., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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“The years I've spent as a subscriber to Win- 
ners have been profitable and exciting. Your 
service has been prompt and | have never 
missed an issue. It’s the very BEST of sports 
services. | can always depend on a winning 
and profitable season with Dr. Sullivan. I’m 
with you 100%. Each year gets better. P.S 
My winning seasons have bought this beau- 
tiful car, plus Hawaii and Vegas! I'm just 
happy | WIN each season.” 

Bill Berry, Denver, Colorado 
“I've tried many football services and frankly 
| took a skeptical attitude toward yours. But 
after last year's results, I'll go all the way with 
you. T.T., Sacramento, California 


“Although skeptical of its claims | became a 
subscriber to Winners for the 1980 season 
I'm pleased to say that it lived up to all its ad- 
vertising. Doc Sullivan combines a splendid 
knowledge of sports with the ability to pro- 
gram the computer to produce an incredibly 
reliable, consistent winning formula. Thank 
God he’s working for us instead of the 
linemakers.”’ 

W.O., Greensburgh, Pennsylvania 


“The first year was fan- 
tastic for me. | subscribed 
to other material without 
success. | now can ‘pick 
em’ better than my hus- 
band. . . it's great being 
a winner at the end of the 


season. Love Winners 
Sports Service.” A.W.R., Chino, California 
“I'm doubtful if you can top 4980, but it wi 
be amazing if you can you've made a be 
liever out of me 


J.D.R., Fullerton, Nebraska 


FREE — SEND-FOR OVER 
65 LETTERS SENT TO US 
FROM SUBSCRIBERS 


TELLING ABOUT DR.- 
SULLIVAN’S 1980 SEA- 
SON PERFORMANCE! 


“| have been extremely pleased with Dr 
Sullivan for the past four years. | have tried 
other services with very little success. How- 
ever, with Winners the against the spread 
games plus discipline, | have done well. Slip 
away from your against the spread games 
and you burn yourself. Stay with and count 
your money. 

P.V.S., Chattanogga, Tennessee 


“Let the world know how 
| really enjoyed your 
service and helped to 
win over $1000. | am in 


Hawaii . . . and | never 
received his in- 
formation late through 


whole year of 1980." 
Larry L. O’bard, Waipahu, Hawaii 


“My winnings for 1980 football would have 
been greater had | started with the same 
trust in your service that | now have. . .| be- 
lieve, Dr. Sullivan, | believe! The part | like, 
aside from winning, is that | now can simply 
lay back and let the Dr. do his thing for me.’ 

D.J., Mill Valley, California 


Winners Sports Service is a weekly newslet- 
ter predicting the outcome and point spread 
of all pro and major college games. It was 
founded 13 years ago by Dr. Donald Sullivan, 
Ph.D., a research psychologist, psycholo- 
gist, statistician and college professor. WIN- 
NERS’ 13 YEAR AVERAGE OF BEATING 
THE POINTS 68% with 81% WINNING 
WEEKS IS TRULY MIRACULOUS. Winners 
publishes its record against the spread in 
each issue and stands behind its predic- 
tions with a FULL MONEY-BACK GUARAN.- 
TEE, even after 16 issues. 


WINNERS SPORT SERVICE 
Dept. 914 
5711 - 14 Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11219 
(212) 851-8792 


| want to subscribe to Dr. Sullivan's 1981 
football newsletter, which includes 16 is- 
sues, plus Supplementary Reports and 
Special Bowl issue, starting with the first 
issue mailed August 31. | enclose $50.00. 
If |am not satisfied, even after 16 issues, 
| can get a full refund of my $50.00. 


Name 


Address __ 


City / State / Zip = 


Credit Cards: For Visa or Master Charge, give 
number, expiration, signature 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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second instead of Stennett. But if the 
Giants hope to return to prominence in 
the next few years, they have got ‘to 
strengthen their farm system. 

In his playing days with the Orioles, 
Robinson was a beneficiary of the wis- 
dom of Earl Weaver. He hasn’t forgot- 
ten. At the mention of Weaver’s name, 
Robinson leans back and breaks into a 
wistful smile. “Now there is a system,” 
he says. “The Orioles are really like a 
family. No one is bigger than anyone 
else: No one is jealous. That’s a true 
team. And they stay that way even when 
they have bad spells. You know it’s easy 
to be a team when you’re winning, but 
try staying together when you're losing. 
You’ ve got to pat each other on the back. 
The Orioles are a true team, but it’s not 
just because they’re good guys. It’s 
because everybody on that club came up 
together, has played together for years. 
Everybody knows his role, and lives 
with it. You do it Earl’s way or you're 
gone. And in a year or two he brings up 
somebody else who is just as good. 
That’s what we have to build here... 
what I’m going to try to build. We've got 
to be patient. That’s the key. Come back 
and see us in two years.” 

As he sits there talking about 
patience, it’s almost as though Frank 
Robinson is convincing himself. One 
knows that he isn’t as serene as he 
appears. He was a winner—perhaps the 
winner-when he played, and his win- 
ning attitude came through aggression, 
power, and downright meanness. He 
was as great as any player during his era. 
It’s ironic that if he is to become a great 
manager it will be by waiting, by watch- 
ing, by “letting things happen,” as he 
himself puts it, “rather than forcing 
them to.” Learning, waiting, silence 
and cunning are the things he has had to 
learn. He paid dearly for such lessons at 
Cleveland and in his exiled years at Bal- 
timore. But it seems he has learned 
them now, for good. 

On the day I say goodbye, I men- 
tion a bumper sticker I’d seen over in 
Oakland. 

“What'd it say?” Robinson asks. 

“Beat me, whip me, make me listen 
to the Giants.” 

Robinson bites his lower lip, and 
there is a trace, just a trace, of the old 
fire in his eyes. But he quickly smiles 


and shakes my hand. 
“Maybe,” he says, “that joke will be 
out of date before too long.” * 


ROBERT WARD is currently working on 
a horror film for Romero and Rubinstein’s 
Laurel productions. 


Going together 81 years and still going strong. 
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BACARDI, rum. The mixable one. 


NEXT MONTH IN SPORT 


Fans have to get in shape for the football season too, and training 
camp will open in our next issue with SPORT’s compleat football 
catalogue—a 20-page special section on the trends, players, 
changes, matchups, records, likely events and sure things in pro 
and college football. We'll also look at a realistic plan for rating 
college teams and establishing a meaningful college playoff sys- 
tem. And we'll provide a guide to the football handicapping serv- 
ices. We'll also look at what is happening in baseball—namely, Tim 
Raines, Rickey Henderson and the great leap forward in base 
stealing; plus, Dwight Evans, who is having the season of a lifetime 


for the Red Sox. 
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Down among all those steel mills 
in Pittsburgh is a factory that 
churns out professional football 
players. by Fim O’Brien 


ugh Green, the seventh»pick in 
ae the first round of the 1981 NFL 

draft, got off to a great start 
with the Tampa Bay Buccaneers at an 
early summer minicamp. He immedi- 
ately showed the speed and agility that 
made him the Lombardi Trophy winner 
and Heisman award runner-up as a 
defensive end at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. That brought a smile to the 
baked-brown face of Jack Bushofsky, 
the Bucs’ college scoutresponsible for 
eastern schools, who watched from the 
sideline. At 6 feet 2, 222 pounds, Green 
is regarded as too small to stay on the 
linen pro ball, but an ideal candidate at 
linebacker. “He should fit right in,’ 
Bushofsky said. 

If Green succeeds at right outside line- 
backer, ironically enough, he'll be 
pushing former Pitt standout Cecil 
Johnson out of a job. The Bucs had 
three former Pitt players on their team 
last season in Johnson, wide receiver 
Gordon Jones and nose guard Dave 
Logan. Said one Pitt official, “We think 
they should rename their team the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh at Tampa.” 

The Bucs are not unique in the NFL. 
Everybody wants Pitt’s players to build 
winners with these days. 

Hugh Green was one of three Pitt 
products to be drafted in the first round 
this past spring. The Baltimore Colts 
chose running back Randy McMillan, 
and the Washington Redskins selected 
otfensive tackle Mark May, the winner 
of the Outland Trophy as the nation’s 
outstanding interior lineman. All 


OS LIKE PITT 


together, theré were 11 Pitt seniors 
selected in the first five rounds—the 
most ever taken that early from one 
school in the history.of the NFL draft. 
Pitt had a 12th player*picked in the sec- 
ond day. of the draft. Seven other Pan- 
thers were signed as free agents. 

With this draft, Pitt has officially 
joined thewranks of the nation’s premier 
“football factories.” When Pitt won the 
national championship in 1976, led by 
coach Johnny Majors and Heisman 
Trophy winner Tony Dorsett, nine Pitt 
players were drafted, and several others 
were signed as free agents. Southern Cal 
had 14 players picked in the draft in 1975 
and in 1977, and five players chosen on 
the first round in 1968. Three other 
teams have had four first-round choices 
—Michigan State (1967), Ohio State 
(1971) and Notre Dame (1946). 

Southern Cal came in second in the 
1981 draft with nine players picked, fol- 
lowed by Penn State (Pitt’s principal 
rival), Ohio State and Oklahoma with 
eight apiece. But Pitt is the latest power- 
house, its achievement made all the 
more remarkable by the fact that all of 
the Panther picks but McMillan, who 
transferred to Pitt as a junior, were 
members of Jackie Sherrill’s first 
recruiting class when he replaced 
Majors as head coach in 1977. 

Sherrill says he would like to have 
kept his players and started his own 
NEL franchise. His team finished with 
an 11-1 record and was ranked No. 2 
behind Georgia in the final wire service 
polls. In four seasons at Pitt, Sherrill has 
a record of 39-8-1, and this summer he 
signed a contract calling for at least five 
more years on the University of Pitts- 
burgh campus. In the past, Pitt always 
produced its share of NFL players—Joe 
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Its no accident that Pitt players are well- 
prepared for the pros. 


Schmidt, Joe Walton and Mike Ditka- 
but the school went through a depress- 
ing 10-year drought without a winning 
season until Majors made his appear- 
ance, along with a strong staff topped by 
Sherrill, in 1973. 

The school has been popular with the 
pros ever since. Under Majors and Sher- 
rill, Pitt has recruited many great ath- 
letes to begin with, and NFL coaches 
and scouts say the school has done an 
outstanding job of coaching and prepar- 
ing them for the pro ranks. They feel the 
Pitt players benefit from playing in a pro 
set on offense and with reckless aban- 
don on defense, and develop a winning 
attitude playing in a city where winning 
is a way of life for sports teams. 

The Bucs’ Bushofsky should know 
better than most. Bushofsky previously 
worked at Blesto-V, a scouting collective 
for several NFL teams headed by ex- 
Steeler Jack Butler and based in Pitts- 
burgh (another reason Pitt players get so 
much exposure to pro scouts). 

Asked to explain why Tampa Bay 
finds Pitt players so desirable, 
Bushofsky responded, “Pitt has the 
basic ingredient: they recruit good ath- 
letes. It helps. You know they’re going 
to be competitive. We're not just talking 
about physical talent, but the emotional 
end, too. Attitude is important. 

“They have the intangibles we're 
looking for. They’re aggressive, and not 
just on defense. If you bring in a guy 
from Pitt, you know he’s prepared for 
the pro scheme of things. They have a 
good weight program, and they know 
what needs to be done on a year-round 
basis. You don’t have to push the Pitt 
players to stay in shape or strengthen 
themselves.” 

Don Shula, coach of the Miami Dol- 
phins, had hoped to land some Pitt 
alumni in the 8] draft, but those he 
coveted most-Randy McMillan and 
Russ Grim-were gone when his turn 
came. However, he did manage to land 
one of Pitt’s assistant coaches, offensive 
coordinator Wally English, who Shula 
believes will be a big boost to young 
Dolphin quarterback Dave Woodley. 

Shula saw Pitt smash South Carolina 
in the Gator Bow! and watched films of 
other Panther games. “They had to be 
the best team in the country,” he said. “I 
like their multiple offensive sets and the 


way they'd come out full throttle against 
teams.” He also liked the fact that Eng- 
lish had worked with so many good 
young quarterbacks in his college 
career, including Danny Marino, Pitt’s 
gifted junior passer. 

Many NFL front-office officials and 
coaches share Shula’s enthusiasm for the 
way the Panthers attack the enemy. 
Bobby Beathard, general manager of 
the Washington Redskins, took two Pitt 
offensive linemen with his first two 
picks— Mark May on the first round and 
center Russ Grimm on the third. The 
Panthers devote more time to pass- 
blocking than many college clubs, and 
its shows. 

Bum Phillips, who faces a rebuilding 
job with the New Orleans Saints, also 
snapped up two Pitt seniors in the early 
rounds, namely linebacker Ricky Jack- 
son, a second-round selection, and 
nose guard Jerry Boyarsky, a fifth- 
rounder. The Saints, who had a 1-15 
record, were the worst defensive team in 
the league last year, and Phillips plans to 
switch the Saints’ defense from a 4-3 to 
a 3-4 alignment. The two boys from Pitt 
should help. 

It’s no accident that Jackie Sherrill’s 
players are well-prepared for the pros, 
to hear him explain the rhyme and rea- 
son for what he does. “I spend a lot of 
time studying what the pros are doing,” 
said Sherrill early this summer, sur- 
rounded by trophies, plaques and pic- 
tures in his office at Pitt Stadium. “After 
all, it’s their main business, and they do 
it best. We incorporate some of their 
techniques. 

“We spend a lot of time, for instance, 
on pass protection and having the backs 
read defenses. ve always wanted to 
throw the football and have the defense 
be very reckless. We like to think our 
kids are well-coached. Our players are 
lockerroom players, too. That is, they 
have a good attitude toward the game. 
When Mark May and those other guys 
report to the pro teams they won’t sit 
back and be shy guys. They’ll go after 
the jobs.” 

George Haffner, offensive coordina- 
tor at the University of Georgia, is a 
longtime friend of Sherrill’s. Haffner 
was on the same staff as Sherrill under 
Majors for four years at Iowa State, and 
three more at Pitt. They both left at the 


same time, Haffner going to Florida 
State, Sherrill to Washington State for 
one season. 

Haffner says Sherrill came to Pitt as 
the head coach at the perfect time, fol- 
lowing a national championship season. 
“There are dividends to be gained from 
that,” he said. “Jackie has been success- 
ful for a lot of reasons: his ability to 
work, his dedication to getting the job 
done. Football is his thing; and he 
learned it as a player under Bear Bryant 
at Alabama. He does a good job recruit- 
ing and promoting his product and, last 
of all, coaching.” 

Sherrill capitalized not only on Pitt’s 
success but also that of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates and Steelers. After the Pirates 
won the World Series in 1979, and the 
Steelers won Super Bowl titles in 1979 
and 1980, Pittsburgh was labeled “the 
City of Champions.” Pitt felt a little left 
out of the picture, but Sherrill made 
sure the Panthers weren’t excluded. Not 
in his sales talks, anyhow. “There’s no 
question it helps us,” Sherrill said at the 
time. “We're a part of it, too. We use 
‘the City of Champions’ as a recruiting 
tool. We talk to young people all around 
the country and they like the idea of 
coming to a place where all the teams are 
successful and the fans appreciate them. 

Sherrill doesn’t hesitate to call on the 
Steelers when he needs help. Retired 
Steeler center Mike Webster worked 
with Russ Grimm two years ago, for 
example. “Who can teach a kid more 
about playing center than Mike Web- 
ster?” asked Sherrill. The Steelers’ Jon 
Kolb, J.T. Thomas and Mel Blount 
have been on the Pitt campus for such 
sessions as well. 

Pitt tries hard to accommodate the 
pro people interested in its players. 
They set aside special days, in the spring 
and winter or the start and finish of the 
year’s program, at which the seniors are 
tested for speed, size, weight and what- 
not. At one such session last season, the 
Steelers’ coach, Chuck Noll, and the 
Eagles’ Dick Vermeil brought their 
entire staffs to check out the players. 

Kevin Dickey, a special assistant to 
Sherrill in charge of recruiting, does his 
best to see that pro coaches and scouts 
get what they need. Kirk Ferentz han- 
dles all film requests, and they are many. 
School officials have complained to 


Shernll doesnt hesitate to call on the 
Steelers when he needs help. 


NFL commissioner Pete Rozelle about 
the scouts’ insistence, after Pitt’s special 
sessions for the pros, on coming back, 
or calling upon the Pitt players to skip 
classes to go to distant points in the 
country to be checked out all over again. 
But the Pitt players certainly don’t 
mind all the attention. 

Pitt alumnus Jeff Delaney, entering 
his third year as a safety with the Rams, 
knows firsthand why Pitt players are 
prepared for the pros. “The way they 
get you ready for a game, week after 
week, has to help,” he said. “I talked toa 
few other players on the Rams about 
practice procedures at their schools, and 
it didn’t seem that they went as in-depth 
as we did. We studied other teams’ ten- 
dencies—a foot movement in a certain 
direction that might be a tip-off as to 
what was coming-and we used a com- 
puter to chart tendencies, something 
you expect only from the pros. By the 
time the game came around, it was sec- 
ond nature to us. You’d seen it all; it was 
like watching an old movie. 

“We had a coach back then named 
Joe Madden, who's now a special teams 
coach with the Detroit Lions. Everyone 
hated him. He went over little things 
again and again, and gave us long drills. 
Once, when he didn’t think we were 
studying enough film, he brought a pro- 
jector and blackboard to the cafeteria 
and talked to us while we were eating. 
He got us ready though.” 

Delaney indicated another reason for 
the success of Pitt’s program. “It’s one of 
the most lenient situations in the 
country in regard to athletes. There are 
no curfews except the night before the 
game, no mandatory study halls, none 
of that stuff. It’s not the military atmo- 
sphere you find at some schools. There's 
no athletic dormitory, and you can live 
off campus if you like. Hey, you go to 
college to be free and on your own, and 
Pitt doesn’t lock you up again.” 

Sherrill was responsible for player 
discipline during his three-year stint 
with Majors at Pitt. When Majors left to 
coach his alma mater, Tennessee, Sher- 
rill brought back his approach of look- 
ing after his players but giving them a 
lot of rope. 

When Sherrill speaks, he moves his 
lips less than a ventriloquist. However, 
on a one-to-one basis’ with high school 
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prospects, he’s an outstanding spokes- 
man for his school, and one of the best 
recruiters in the country. Mark May, 
one of his showcase catches, who comes 
from Oneonta, N.Y., put it this way: 
“When you're 17 or 18, and you’re not 
from Pittsburgh, you have to have a 
special trust in somebody when you're 
going 500 miles away to a college. Sher- 
rill is the type you can trust. He can 
convince you that Pitt is the right place 
for you.” 

Two of the most decorated coaches in 
the NFL last season, Chuck Knox of 
the Buffalo Bills and Vermeil of the 
Eagles, were in Pittsburgh this summer 
to participate in Sherrill’s annual golf 
outing for the Leukemia Society, his 
favorite charity. On the way to the air- 
port after the event, Knox, who grew up 
in the Pittsburgh suburb of Sewickley, 
was pointing out to Vermeil all the com- 
munities that produced pro football 
players. “These towns aren’t all that 
pretty,’ noted Knox, “but they have 
tough, proud people.’ He pointed 
across the Allegheny River to the com- 
munity of Bloomfield where Johnny 
Unitas played semi pro ball for $7 a 
game before getting a crack at the Bal- 
timore Colts. “You could get a great 
team out of here of players who played 
pro ball,’ said Knox. 

Pitt still recruits primarily from those 
western Pennsylvania communities 
Knox was boasting about. Since Majors 
and Sherrill hit town, however, Pitt has 
greatly expanded its recruiting hori- 
zons. None of those three 1981 No. 1 
draft picks, for instance, was from 
Pennsylvania. In recent years, however, 
starting with Dorsett, Pitt has suc- 
ceeded each season in landing the top 
players from its own backyard. 

Three years ago, for instance, Sherrill 
landed Dan Marino, a 6-foot-4, 215- 
pound pro-type quarterback at Pitts- 
burgh’s Central Catholic High, as well 
as Jimbo Covert, a 6-foot-5, 279-pound 
offensive tackle from Conway. The fol- 
lowing year Pitt picked up Dwight Col- 
lins, a 6-foot-1, 200-pound flanker with 
burning speed who's the best thing to 
come out of nearby Beaver Falls since 
Joe Namath. This past spring they 
fought off Notre Dame, UCLA, Miami, 
Ohio State and Penn State to snare Bill 
Fralio, a 6-foot-5, 265-pound offensive 


tackle from suburban Penn Hills. They 
are just some of the reasons Sherrill is 
not shedding tears over the departure of 
what appears on the surface to be an 
irreplaceable cast. 

Nine of the 30 players Pitt offered 
scholarships to this year are from west- 
ern Pennsylvania. They shut out Penn 
State there, as far as blue-chippers were 
concerned. ““We concentrate our 
recruiting in a 300-mile radius of Pitts- 
burgh,” said Sherrill, “and we spot- 
recruit elsewhere when we have a good 
connection or think we have a good 
chance of getting a good kid.” 

In spite of the new recruits, however, 
the pro scouts won’t be as visible on the 
Pitt campus this coming season because 
of its slim senior class. Emil Boures, a 
6-foot-3, 267-pound offensive guard 
from Norristown, Pa., is thought to be 
Pitt’s most bona fide pro prospect. Line- 
backer Sal Sunseri and defensive back 
Pappy Thomas have outside shots. 

Pitt’s reputation remains strong but 
its schedule is still on the soft side, so the 
Panthers again have a shot at a 9-2 or 
10-1 season and another postseason 
bowl bid in 198]. “We may have to 
struggle this year, but we'll be back on 
top real soon,’ said Sherrill. 
“Obviously, we can’t lose the players 
we've lost and say we’re going to do the 
same as last year’s team. We'll have to 
work hard. 

“But I remind you of this: we experi- 
enced about the same situation in 1977. 
Many people said 1976 was the end. But 
we came back in 1977 and won nine 
games and finished No. 6 in the country. 
We have a lot of fine young athletes at 
Pitt who so far haven’t had much chance 
to show what they can do. I’m confident 
we're going to have some young people 
come to the front. I’m excited about it 
and I’m looking forward to it. We’re 
about six to eight players away from 
being up there with the best, but if 
Danny Marino stays healthy, we'll be 
competitive with our schedule. And 
we'll be a real bitch in ’82.” 

That’s when the scouts will come 
back to Pitt, as the swallows return to 
Capistrano. Sherrill can’t wait to see 
them again. * 


Fim O’Brien ts a writer and columnist for 
the Pittsburgh Press. 
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Pressure. It is the one word which best describes the National Hockey League's 
Stanley Cup playoffs. If there is ever a time for a player to display his value to his team 
it is during the Cup senes. Robert “Butch” Goring of the 1981 Champion New York 
Islanders, took the pressure of the playoffs to task and for his effort he received one of 
the highest honors in his sport—Most Valuable Player of the playoffs. 

The five-foot-nine whirlwind collected ten goals and ten assists including two game 
winning goals during the 18 game series. For his excellent performance, Goring 
became the lth recipient of the SPORT MVP AWARD, joining the star studded list of 
champions below. 
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Butch Goring (center) receives a limited-edition gold and onyx Seiko watch from Seiko’s Bernard 
Costelli (left). SPORT publisher Don Hanrahan (right) presents Goring with the SPORT MVP Trophy. 


1971-Ken Dryden, Montreal Canadiens 1977-Guy Lafleur, Montreal Canadiens 
1972-Bobby Orr, Boston Bruins 1978-Larry Robinson, Montreal Canadiens 
1973-Yvan Cournoyer, Montreal Canadiens 1979-Bob Gainey, Montreal Canadiens 
1974-Bernie Parent, Philadelphia Flyers 1980-Bryan Trottier, New York Islanders 
1975-Bernie Parent, Philadelphia Flyers 1981-Butch Goring, New York Islanders 


1976-Larry Robinson, Montreal Canadiens 
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WHAT SOME PEOPLE DO TO THEIR 
FEET IS SIMPLY SHOCKING. 


in your shoes. Sports Cushions 
actually absorb twice the court- and 
road-shock that sponge or latex 
does. And they breathe, to keep 
feet feeling cooler and drier. 
Pro Comfort Sports 

Cushions from Scholl. They’re 
guaranteed for the life of your shoes. 
To help you stay foot-loose and 
blister-free. And that’s the name 
Sea of the game. 


You slam them down. Twist them. Slam them 
down again. And then you wonder why your 
feet hurt and ache so much. 

It’s because the poor soles need cush- 
ioning. And no sine design of athletic 
shoe can all by itself give you the 
cushioning, support, and comfort 
which an active foot demands. 

That’s why Scholl de- 
veloped Pro Comfort® Sports 
Cushions™ Thin, lightweight 
shock absorbing insoles made fr 
a revolutionary material called 
Poron* that fit comfortably and easily 


Look for Pro Comfort products at sporting 
goods and other fine retail outlets. 
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HOW GRANDMA 
SACKED 
THE QUARTERBACK 


AND WON 
THE BIG GAME. 


Grandma doesn't look like she could sack her groceries, let alone a quarter- 
back. But she did. She also intercepted a couple of passes, threw a fullback for a 
loss,and ran an end sweep for twenty yards to make a touchdown. What made 

all this possible was an Entex Electronic Football Game. Entex Electronic Football 
is SO realistic, i's easy to forget it’s an electronic game. Everything that goes 

on in a regular football game goes on in our game. Runs, passes, kickoffs, 
conversions, first downs, tackles, interceptions, runbacks, 
sacks, and blitzes. The players are realistically shaped, and 
one team has red jerseys and the other has green jerseys. 
Both the offense and defense can set formations. When 

one person plays, the computer will play both offense and 
defense. On pass plays, you can control the distance and pat- 
fern your receiver runs. And like most Entex Electronic Games, 
if can be played by one person or two. So if someone in your 
family enjoys football, give them an Entex Electronic Football 

Game. With an Entex Electronic Football 

Game, Grandma can do anything she could KE’, 
in a real football game. Without Ven daze 

disturbing the cat on her lap. ©1980 4% 

Entex Industries, Inc. 303 WW. "== 

Artesia, Compton, CA 90220, , 

(213) 979-4756. 


The Sport Quiz through the years has 
inspired unofficial competitions among 
readers. This month, we inaugurate the 
first official Sport Quiz Competition. To 
win, fill out the quiz and drop it in the 
mail. Answers must be received by July 
7, and only responses with all correct 
answers will be eligible to win. In the 
event of a tie, a drawing will determine 
the three winners, who will receive a 
Sport T-shirt. 

Send all entries to: Sport Quiz, 641 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022. Correct answers will appear in 
next month’s issue. 


1. Cleveland’s Len Barker, who in May 
pitched baseball’s first perfect game in 
13 years, led the American League in 
strikeouts in 1980. Who was the last 
Indian pitcher to register such an 
accomplishment? 

2. Which former National Leaguer 
holds the record for hitting home runs 
in the most consecutive games (8)? 

a. Dale Long 

b. Stan Musial 

c. Henry Aaron 

d. Nate Colbert 

3. What pitcher holds the mark for 
most consecutive shutout innings (58)? 
a. Sandy Koufax 

b. Fernando Valenzuela 

c. Don Drysdale 

d. Robin Roberts 


4. In 1980 he established an American 
League high for lifetime saves: 
a. Rich Gossage 
b. John Hiller 
c. Sparky Lyle 
d. Bill Campbell 
5. Name the six active major leaguers 
who have driven in 100 or more runs in 
both leagues. 
6. He set a record in 1979 for the most 
losses in relief: 
a. Dave LaRoche 
b. Gene Garber 
c. Dick Tidrow 
d. Aurelio Lopez 
7. Match these Sport/NBA Most Valu- 
able Players with the colleges they 
attended. 
a. Cedric Maxwell 
b. Rick Barry 2. North Carolina- 
c. Willis Reed Charlotte 
d. Dennis Johnson 3. Miami 

4. Pepperdine 
8. Which goaltender holds the NHL 
record for the longest undefeated streak 
(33)? 
a. Billy Smith 
b. Ken Dryden 
c. Gerry Cheevers 
d. Terry Sawchuck 
9. Which quarterback holds the record 
for most fumbles in a season (17)? 
a. Joe Ferguson 
b. Roman Gabriel 
c. Dan Pastorini 


1. Grambling 


d. Terry Bradshaw 

10. Who was the only NFL rusher to 
lead his team in yardage in 1980 with 
less than 400 yards? 

11. Match these NASL franchises with 
the city they played in last year. 


a. Calgary 1. Memphis 

b. Montreal 2. New England 
c. Jacksonville (Foxboro) 

d. Washington 3. Detroit 


4. Philadelphia 
12. Which player won the Wimbledon 
singles utle more than once? 
a. Tony Trabert 
b. Jimmy Connors 
c. Roy Emerson 
d. Chuck McKinley 
13. What NFL team was rated last in 
its conference in passing last season 
despite setting a league record for most 
passes completed in a game and a club 
mark for most completions in a season? 
14. He was never a San Francisco 
Giant: 
a. Willie Montanez 
b. Larry Hisle 
c. George Foster 
d. Gary Matthews 
15. Match the player with his original 
team: 
a. Tommy John 
b. Woodie Fryman 2. San Francisco 
c. Jim Kaat 3. Pittsburgh 
d. Ferguson Jenkins 4. Cleveland 
e. Gaylord Perry 5. Washington 
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Heineken 


1981 Monday Night 


Football Guide 
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“Come to think of it, 
I'll have a Heineken: 


“Come to think of it, 
I'll have a Heineken? 


Heineken Monday Night Football Guide 


August 21 (Friday) 
(Pre Season) 


Los Angeles @ San Diego—9:00 PM 


August 30 (Sunday) Washington @ New England—12:30 PM 


(Pre Season) 


Sept. 7 

Sept. 10 (Thursday) 
Sept. 14 

Sept. 17 (Thursday) 
Sept. 21 

Sept. 28 

Oct.5 

Oct: 12 

Oct. 18 (Sunday) 
Oct. 19 

Oct.26 

Nov. 2 

Nov. 9 

Nov. 16 

Nov. 23 

Nov. 30 

Dec. 3 (Thursday) 
Dec. 7 

Dec. 14 

Dec. 21 


San Diego @ Cleveland—9:00 PM 
Pittsburgh @ Miami—8:30 PM 
Oakland @ Minnesota—9:00 PM 
Philadelphia @ Buffalo—8:30 PM 
Dallas @ New England—9:00 PM 
Los Angeles @ Chicago—9:00 PM 
Atlanta @ Philadelphia—9:00 PM 
Miami @ Buffalo—9:00 PM 

Los Angeles @ Dallas—9:00 PM 
Chicago @ Detroit—9:00 PM 
Houston @ Pittsburgh—9:00 PM 
Minnesota @ Denver—9:00 PM 
Buffalo @ Dallas—9:00 PM 

San Diego @ Seattle—9:00 PM 
Minnesota @ Atlanta—9:00 PM 
Philadelphia @ Miami—9:00 PM 
Cleveland @ Houston—9:00 PM 
Pittsburgh @ Oakland—9:00 PM 
Atlanta @ Los Angeles—9:00 PM 
Oakland @ San Diego—9:00 PM 


CJ Send 24 issues for only $14.97* 


(Save 58% off regular $36.00 newsstand price) 


(1) Send 12 issues for only $9.97* 
(Save 45% off regular $18.00 newsstand price) 


( Payment enclosed C New Subscription 
() Bill me later ( Current subscription 
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CITY STATE ZIP 
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LJ] Send me 12 issues of SPORT for only $9.97° 


(45% off regular newsstand price of 18.00) 


L] Send me 24 issues for only $14.97° 


(58% off regular newsstand price of 36.00) 


("] Payment enclosed C) Billme later 
New subscriber () Current subscriber 
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Seagrams Gin & 
Schweppes Tonic 


Two great tastes meant for each other. 


Nothing cools and refreshes like Seagram's Gin and Schweppes Tonic. 
And remember, enjoy our quality in moderation. 


me: 3! 


